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A WAR PROBLEM OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


By L. A. WILLIAMS 
The University of North Carolina 


Our European allies are now fully awake to a reali- 
zation of the highly important part played by public 
education in the building of a nation. 
dane stated in the British House of Lords in 1916 that 
if England is to maintain its position among the great 


Viscount Hal- 


nations of the earth a “living national system” of edu 
cation must be organized. 
speakers are constantly urging a “different order of 
education and intellectual ideals.” In particular, the 
awakening has come in the field of secondary educa- 


French writers and public 


tion, in the interest of the youth of adolescent years. 
The waste of war and the lessons learned from the 
general lack of industrial, scientific, and economic 
training in the present generation of men has empha 
sized anew to our foreign allies the underlying im 
portance of vocationa! aad industrial schools for chil- 
dren between the ages of twelve or fourteen to eigh- 
teen or twenty. 

Russia, the newest of republics, has already shown 
a distinct and definite interest in preparing to educate 
the masses of her people for intelligent citizenship. 
Witness the citizens of Warsaw, Poland, who at once 
exercised the freedom growing out of the events of 
1915 by establishing 49 industrial continuation schools. 
That looks like recognition of industrial.efficiency as 
the ground-work for intelligent citizenship. 

To such a height has this interest grown that even 
during the years of the war both France and England 
have passed or are favorably considering most impor- 
tant legislation looking towards the establishment of 
continuation schools for adolescents which contains the 
compulsory feature and the part-time employment fea 
ture. And yet, the plans under way are not narrowly 
utilitarian or too intensely “practical,” but have in mind 
the necessity for full-rounded manhood and woman- 
hood. 

As an illustration of this movement consider the 
main points in the bill submitted to the French Cham- 
ber. The bill provides for compulsory education at 
public expense of all children who have completed the 
elementary school. This applies to all boys not at- 
tending the state secondary schools up to the age of 20 
years and to all girls up to the age of 18 years or until 


married. This education is to be carried on by con- 
tinuation schools and is to be intellectual, vocational, 
That is, the pupils are to study 
the vernacular, history, geography, etc.; they are to 
study the sciences as applied to agriculture, commerce, 
domestic economy, etc., with practical exercises and 
manual work; they are to be given physical exercises, 
gymnastics, military training, instruction in caring for 
the sick, etc. Such is the general scope of the work 
laid down in the bill, the working out of the details is 
left to the discretion of the local authorities. 


and physical in nature. 


In England, speaking before the House of Com- 
mons, Dr. Fisher, president of the board of education, 
“TI submit that the country does not get the full 
value out of its elementary system of education, be- 


said: 


cause so much of the training and instruction is subse- 
quently lost, and that it does not get the full value out 
of its higher technical colleges because those who at- 
tend their courses have learned little and forgotten 
much.” “We are told to economize in our expenditure 
of foodstuffs. I suggest that we should economize in 
the human capital of the country, our most previous 
With 
this in view, England is beginning to readjust her sys- 
tem of education so as to include the compulsory con- 


possession, which we have too long neglected.” 


tinuation feature for such youth as now leave school 
at the close of the elementary period. 

As one turns to the situation in the Untied States 
and considers how the demands of war have called the 
very best trained and most eminently fitted of the 
young technicians and engineers to the battle line there 
is brought home to one with startling vividness the 
lack of specific training for the masses of 
people which will round out their prepara- 
Who will take the place of our 
road engineers, of our electricians, of our skilled me- 
chanics and workmen who are now building roads, es- 
tablishing lines of communications, manipulating gi- 


very great 
our young 
tion for life’s work. 


gantic but delicate pieces of mechanism on the war- 
scarred fields of Europe? 

With nonchalance “muddled 
through” during the times of peace unwilling to be- 
lieve that anyone or anything could disturb our com- 


amazing we have 
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fort or content. Boys and girls have been allowed to 
leave the schools at from twelve to fourteen years of 
age and there has been little concerted effort to inter- 
est them in further training. Here and there a few 
evening schools have sprung up as ministering angels 
to the few sturdy and ambitious souls who can work 
eight to ten hours a day and study two to four hours 
more. But even these schools have failed to reach at 
all the great mass of our workers and toilers. 

Unwilling to risk injury to some one’s personal feel- 
ings, fearful of losing some petty political prize, fail- 
ing to exercise with strict justice and fairness the duty 
imposed upon us, we have winked at non-attendance 
upon schools, we have not inquired too closely into the 
ages of child employees, we have even had to wait for 
federal compulsion before we would acknowledge the 
irreparable injury we are doing our boys and girls by 
allowing them to work in mills and factories long hours 
and under unsanitary conditions. 

During the past few months through the daily press, 
the weekly and monthly magazines, the clubs and fed- 
erations of women and farmers there has Been carried 
on a nation-wide campaign for the conservation of food 
supplies and for preventing all possible wastage of our 
material wealth. Yet scarcely a voice has been raised 


in a demand that we conserve our young manhood and > 


young womanhood by raising, the compulsory school 
attendance period to eighteen or twenty years of age 
and by providing special training during these years in 
vocational, industrial, and agricultural pursuits and 
in providing the necessary machinery for enforce- 
ing the attending of pupils on such courses. 

If France and England see the need for construc- 
tive legislation along the lines previously indicated, 
do we not need to begin immediately the reorganiza- 
tion of our secondary school programs of study, that 
the less evident but vastly more important resources 
of our nation may be prepared to assume the burden 
of rebuilding a world? 

We must not forget that when this war is at an end 
we shall have a most important part to play in refitting 
and refurnishing the whole commercial, industrial, me- 
chanical world, as well as in feeding the world while 
devastated areas are being reclaimed for food produc- 
tion. Vast land areas, forests, business centers, in- 
dustrial establishments, mercantile and manufactur- 
ing businésses will be, in fact now are, lying idle in 
waste and desolation. Man-power will be at a prem- 
ium, but brain-power, skill, trained hands and skillful 
fingers will be at even a greater premium and in 
greater demand. With trained workmen much of this 
need for man-power could be supplied since we 
should be able to carry on with efficiency and despatch 


a multitude of affairs with a limited force, whereas 
with unskilled workmen both quantity and quality 
would suffer. 

Our secondary schools must begin now to prepare 
for the day when broken, bleeding Europe will call 
to us for the manual skill and dexterity of our young 
men even as she is now calling for their life blood and 
young manhood. When that time comes our youth 
must be so fully prepared that we shall be ready, and 
as willing to send her brainpower as we have been 
to ally with hers our man-power! At that time it 
must be possible for the skilled and trained manhood 
of the United States to respond to her, “Present, and 
ready for service.” 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON FRENCH EDUCATION 
Dr. Finley, Commissioner of Education of the State 
of New York, has recently returned from a visit to 
France, during which he studied the effects of the war 
on French education. In a recent bulletin addressed 
to New York teachers occur these striking words: 
“In France I saw posted everywhere on the bulletin 
boards, in city and village, the most recent of the 
many proclamations and decrees of the central and 
local governments of France. Here were the words 
of advice or warning, of appeal or command. And 
these proclamations, I was told, were read and ex- 
pounded to the children and villagers alike by the 
school teachers. In like manner you, teachers, are 
chosen to be the living voice of your government, na- 
tional and state. The words of your President, the 
proclamation of your Governor, the appeals of your 
Council of National Defense, the needs of your Red 
Cross, must reach every ear in the Republic, and you, 
as no one else, can see that directly or through the 
children every home in your community is reached. 
“The Minister of Public Instruction of France early 
in the war made the proud claim that in all the schools 
of the Republic there was not a single teacher who 
continued to live and move in the same narrow paths, 
or taught the same lessons i the same way, though the 
curriculums, I found, are practically unchanged, or 
undertook only the same tasks as before the war—no 
one who addressed to his pupils in these decisive 
hours only the customary words of yesterday.”—H. 


w.G 


Discipline without freedom is not difficult to get, 
and efficiency without culture is not difficult; but to 
get life clearly and completely, and to get it so for all 
men in proportion to their desires and efforts, is the 
educational problem that after the war will emerge 
more clearly than ever before —E. K. GraHam. 
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THE TEACHING OF LATIN IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Ill. PLANNING THE YEAR’S WORK 
By CLINTON WALKER KEYES 


The University of North Carolina 
Even the title of this article may provoke some Op- 
“Why should a 


high school teacher plan his year’s work in detail? 


position. Some readers may ask: 
In the first place the material for this work is already 
provided for him,—the high school Latin course is 
definitely fixed by custom and the college require- 
ments. 
forehand the length of his lessons, when this must 


And, secondly, why should he try to plan be- 


depend entirely on the capacity of each particular 
class, which he can learn only by experiment ?” There- 
fore it will be necessary to begin by stating exactly 
why a careful plan for each year’s work seems desir- 
able,—and, indeed, necessary for thoroughly efficient 
teaching. 

In the first place, the gradual increase in the length 
of the lessons and the combination of the regular les- 
sons in the text-book with outside work of various 
kinds are important and difficult matters. It is ob- 
vious that the many problems which arise in connection 
with them cannot be solved for each individual lesson 
without taking the whole course into consideration. 
In the second place, there is a definite amount of work 
which the experience of teachers in the past tells us 
should and can be covered by an average class in each 
year of the high school course. If this amount is not 
covered thoroughly, it must be because the class is 
below the average in ability, or else because something 
is wrong with the teacher’s method. There would 
seem to be no way in which the teacher can be sure of 
doing his part toward completing the amount of work 
he desires to cover, without hurry and worry at the 
end of the year, except by planning carefully the dis- 
tribution of this work over the available time. 

The expression “average class” has been used sev- 
Of course there never has been and never 
Why then should a plan be 


eral times. 
will be an average class. 
made which is suited only to a kind of class which 
does not actually exist? Obviously a plan made for 
the average class must be changed during the course 
to suit the capacity of the actual class. A class dis- 
tinctly below the average must be given only the 
amount it can do thoroughly, for careful work must 
never be sacrificed to college entrance requirements ; 
and the converse is true with a class whose ability is 
above the But the will find his 
original plan most helpful to him no matter how much 


average. teacher 


it has to be altered in actual practice. He can use it 
as a basis and change it without very much trouble to 
meet actual requirements, and it will show him con- 
stantly exactly where he stands,—exactly how -much 
more or less he is doing than the task he set for him- 
self at the beginning. And he will probably find as a 
general thing that the ability of successive classes in 
the same school will not differ greatly from year to 
year, unless there are revolutionary changes in the 
grammar schools from which the students come. 

Let us now consider in greater detail the problems 
which arise in planning the work of each year of the 
high school course. 


THE FIRST YEAR 
In-planning a year’s work, the first problems seem 
material which the 


teacher hopes to cover, and to distribute this amount 


to be to decide the amount of 
over the available time. 

Most beginners’ books contain an introduction, from 
75 to 90 lessons, and several pages of Latin for ad- 
ditional reading lessons. The teacher must first de- 


cide whether he will make the whole book, or a 
greater or less amount than its contents, the basis of 
This decision should be made to suit local 
The 


plan given below in detail is for a year of standard 


his plan. 
conditions of the length of the school year. 
length. In case so much time is not available, the 
problem at once arises as to just how much work can 
If it 


cided that the whole of the beginners’ book cannot be 


be thoroughly done in the given time. is de- 
thoroughly covered, the further important question 
arises, what principle is to be adopted in making nec- 
essary omissions? When can these omitted topics be 
taken up? It is, of course, always possible to omit a 
number of the last lessons of the book from the first 
year and to take them up at the beginning of the sec- 
ond year. This method has the decided disadvantage 
of postponing the time at which the reading of Caesar 
is to be begun. Another method is to omit here and 
there unusual details, and in some cases very difficult 
matters, which are to be treated in the later years 
either as special topics, or in connection with grammar 
review work, composition work, and when met with 
in reading. This method has the advantage of allow- 
ing the Caesar to begin with the second year, and at 
the same time makes a thorough grounding in the lan- 
guage study possible in the first year. Such a scheme 
has been worked out by F. E. Sabin, of the University 
of Wisconsin, and can be readily procured. 











But for the sake of convenience let us suppose that 
the teacher adopts the whole book as the amount of 
his year’s work. The next step is to reckon the av- 
erage amount to be covered in one recitation. Let us 
consider all the material in the book used as approxi- 
mately equal to 100 lessons of the kind which form 
the greater part of its contents. If the school year 
contains 30 weeks of regular recitations, there are 
approximately 150 recitation periods available. Thus 
the teacher can if necessary make the average assign- 
ment equal to only two-thirds of a lesson in the book. 
The task of grading the work to suit the increasing 
knowledge and ability of the student has already been 
dene for us by the author, who has made a gradual 
iucrease in the length and difficulty of his lessons. 
Probably the teacher will not find it desirable to 
change the order of the author’s lessons, but the 
amount actually to be given in one assignment may 
have to vary considerably. Lessons in many begin- 
ners’ books are often too long for actual assignment, 
so that during part of the time it may not be possible 
to assign more than our minimum of two-thirds of a 
But in general it would seem preferable to 
try to make the average assignment equal to one les- 


lesson. 


son or nearly so, and to spend a great deal of time in 
review, which is very important during the first year. 

A lesson in the books usually consists of: (1) in- 
flections, (2) vocabulary, (3) rules of syntax, and 
(4) sentences for translation, Latin into English and 
English into Latin. At times, when it seems desirable 
to assign only two-thirds of a lesson each day, the fol- 
lowing method of dividing two lessons into three as 
assignments may be found practicable: 


First Assignment 

1. Inflections of Lesson 1. 

2. Vocabulary of Lesson 1. 

3. About half of the Latin and English sentences in 
Lesson 1, those for which the rules of syntax are not 
needed being chosen, of course. 

Second Assignment 

1. Syntax of Lesson 1. 

2. The remaining sentences of Lesson 1. 

3. The inflections of Lesson 2. 

Third Assignment 

The rest of Lesson 2 (vocabulary, syntax and all 
sentences ). 

This method has the advantage of giving some 
translation of both kinds in every lesson and of not 
including more than one task of the same character 
(i. e., two inflection lessons or vocabularies, for in- 
stance) in any one assignment. But even if it were 
possible, the divisions should certainly not always 
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be made in the same places ; changes should frequently 
be introduced for the sake of variety, and in planning 
the single recitation the teacher should often vary 
the method of treatment and the order in which the 
different parts of the lesson are taken up. This helps 
to keep the student alert and interested; he is bound 
to become tired of “the same old thing in the same old 
way,” even if naturally disposed to like the subject. 
SECOND YEAR 

The traditional program for the second year of 
Latin in American schools is the first four books of 
Caesar, and we can still say that this should represent 
approximately the amount it is desirable to cover. 
Suppose, then, that our plan is to begin with some 
easier reading about equal in amount to one book of 
Caesar, and then to take up the first three books of 
the Gallic War. We shall find that, for a school year 
of thirty weeks, the average amount for one lesson 
will be about 20 lines, if five days per week are given 
to Caesar, or about 25 lines, if four days are devoted 
to reading, and one to composition. 

The next problem is the gradation of the length of 
the lessons. If four lessons a week are to be given to 
reading, we can divide our thirty weeks into six per- 
iods of five weeks each, and decide that the average 
length of our assignments during the first of these 
periods is to be fifteen lines, during the second, 
twenty; and then twenty-five, thirty, thirty-five, and 
forty lines for each of the succeeding periods. Then 
the gradation within each of these periods is an easy 
matter, the lessons being gradually lengthened during 
the first period from ten or eleven lines to eighteen or 
nineteen, and so on. An exception to this regular 
increase in length must naturally be made when the 
student is transferred from the easy preliminary read- 
ing to Caesar. This occasion will call for a considerable 
decrease in the number of lines assigned. However, 
allowance has been made for this decrease and other 
possible delays by the fact that a rigid adherence to 
the plan outlined would give an average daily lesson of 
twenty-seven and one-half lines for the whole year, 
instead of twenty-five. 

Of course, along with the change in length of 
lessons will come a gradual change in method of 
treatment. If we decide to specialize on case use in 
the grammar work of this year, as suggested in the 
previous paper, such specialization would probably not 
be begun in the first weeks of the year. At first the 
short passages assigned would be used to give the class 
a thorough review of the grammar as a whole—both 
forms and syntax. Later as the lessons become 
longer the specialization can be gradually introduced. 
There will be more time for the introduction of out- 











side material during the latter part of the year, but, 
when the reading of an author is begun, the student 
should not be left in such ignorance of the historical 
setting that it is impossible for him really to under- 
stand what he is reading or to get interested in it. 

In planning the single recitation more time should 
be allowed at first for the re-reading of the previous 
lesson than is necessary later. When the student has 
become familiar with the author’s style, the review 
can be covered more hastily and the extra time can be 
given to sight reading. 

A question which each teacher must decide for him- 
self is whether to devote one recitation each week to 
composition or to divide this work up among the five 
weekly periods. Both plans can easily be tried, and a 
frequent change from one to the other would make 
for variety, which must always be considered in our 
plans. 

THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS 

Most of what has been said about the second year 
work applies to that of the later years also. If our 
reading for the third year is the fourth book of Caesar 
and the four orations against Catiline, we find that the 
average daily assignment, reckoning for four recita- 
tions a week, would be eighteen lines, or only about 
fifteen, if reading is done five times a week. This is 
considerably less than our class should be able to do. 
If the first three books of Caesar have not been fin- 
ished in the second year, our extra time will be partly 
occupied in doing this, and as such a class would pre- 
sumably be below the average in ability, any remain- 
ing time at the end of the year might be spent in 
beginning Vergil, since it would probably be difficult 
in such a case to read all of the first six books of the 
\eneid in the- fourth year. But if the second year 
program has not proved too much, then some addi- 
tional reading can probably be done in the third year, 
either another oration or two of Cicero, or something 
from another author; Sallust or Ovid, for instance. 
Or the teacher may prefer to begin Vergil, with the 
hope of being able to read farther in the Aeneid, or 
to take up some other author, at the end of the fourth 
year. 

If reading is done five times a week during the 
fourth year, and it is planned to cover the first six 
books of the Aeneid, our average assignment will be 
thirty-two lines. This will probably seem large to the 
teacher when his class is first struggling with this new 
and strange kind of Latin. At the beginning the as- 
signments should probably be no longer than at the 
beginnings of the second year, but when the student 
becomes familiar with the word-order and style the 
length of the lessons can be increased considerably 
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faster than before. During the last month assignment 
of from 65 to 75 lines may not be found too long. 
The metre should probably not be taken up until 
the class is familiar with Vergil’s style. Our plan 
should allow enough time for the metre so that the 
abler students, at least, may learn to read the Latin 
as poetry with some facility, since this is necessary for 
any real appreciation of the Aeneid as a poem. But, 
of course, students of high school age are bound to 
appreciate it much more as a story at any rate, and 
during the fourth year it should be possible to substi- 
tute for grammar work, to a great extent, work in 
Roman history and Roman 
the student’s understanding of the story and its sig- 
nificance to Romans of Vergil’s time. But the class 
must not be allowed to feel that they are through with 
grammar work. Each student must realize that he is 
likely at any time to be asked a question which will 
test his knowledge of forms and syntax, even if this 
does not happen every day. Occasional composition 
lessons should certainly be given also, if time permits. 


life, which will increase 





WORTH REMEMBERING 

“A human life has more value than the longest 
column of figures in the world, and the life of a little 
child has more weight than the trade balance of the 
nations. This we are coming to know as the meaning 
of America, and this is the prophetic voice in which 
the new world will answer in actualities the aspira- 
tions of the old.” 

“From that early dawn of time when man made his 
first accidental fire captive (some solitary cave man— 
the isolated enemy of all living things) and nurtured 
that fire in his fight against his fellow animals, and 
cold and hunger, to his latest conquest of space with 
the wireless, man’s expanding and aspiring life has 
been a fight for just this ideal of freedom—to be 
freely at home, physically, mentally, spiritually and 
politically, on this planet, and so master of his environ- 
ment.”—PRESIDENT GRAHAM in “Patriotism and the 
Schools” (University War Information Series No. 7.) 





The qualities which predispose their possessor to 


‘become the companion, guide, and teacher of children 


are good sense, lively religious sensibilities, practical, 
unaffected benevolence, a genuine sympathy with the 
young, and that sunny, genial temperament which al- 
ways sees its own cheerfulness reflected from the ever- 
open mirror of a child’s face—Horack MANN. 





Nations were made to help each other as much as 
families were; and all advancement is by ideas, and 
not by brute force or mechanic force—EMERSON. 
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OUR EARLY GRADED SCHOOLS AND THEIR FOUNDERS 


I. ALEXANDER GRAHAM: TEACHER, SCHOLAR 
GENTLEMAN, DIPLOMAT, AND FRIEND 


By M. C. S. NOBLE 
Dean of the School of Educatson, The University of North Carolina 


The growth and development of the public school 
system of North Carolina since the Civil War is the 
resultant of the untiring labors of educators who 
served their time as teachers in the school-room. 

The great forward movement began in the early 
eighties of the nineteenth century when Graham, 
Tomlinson, Moses, Alderman, Mclver, and D. Matt 
Thompson came into educational service as teachers 
in the classroom, as speakers in public meetings, and 
as lecturers at teachers’ institutes throughout the 
state. None of these men were politicians but all 
of them were inspiring teachers; some of them were 
effective and irresistible in public speech, while all of 
them were enthusiastic, progressive, and successful as 
schoolmen, and the work they did soon won endorse- 
ment and support from the politicians, and good will 
and special taxes from the people. 

BIRTH, PARENTAGE, EDUCATION, AND EARLY EXPERI- 

ENCES AS TEACHER 

\lexander Graham, the first of the above mentioned 
teachers to take the public school question to the peo- 
ple in popular address, was born within four miles of 
Fayetteville, N. C., September 12th, 1844, and was 
the son of Archibald Graham and Anne McLean 
Graham. He prepared for college in the private 
schools of Fayetteville, entered the Sophomore class 
at the University of North Carolina in 1866, and was 
a prominent member of the Senior class when the 
institution suspended in 1868. 

Prior to entering the University, he taught school 
in Cumberland and Bladen counties, always with very 
great success and with an ever increasing love for the 
work of the teacher, although, all the while, it was 
his steady purpose to practice law as his profession. 
In 1864, he entered the Confederate Army and took 
part in the battle of Bentonville in 1865. 

In 1871, he was elected a teacher in the well-known 
\nthon Grammar School in New York which position 
be held for three years, teaching in the forenoon and 
attending the Columbia law school in the afternoon, 
from which institution he graduated in 1873 with the 
degree of LL. B. He received his law license in 
1875 and practiced in Fayetteville until 1878. 


THE PEABODY FUND 


In the early years of its existence it was the policy 


of the trustees of the Peabody Fund to help any town 
in the State desirous of a good school with an annual 
appropriation for several years with the hope that its 
citizens would, as soon as they saw what a blessing a 
good school was, vote a special school tax, and then 
let the Peabody appropriation go to another town 
and in like manner stimulate it to build up a school 
system for the education of its boys and girls. Fay- 
etteville was one of the North Carolina towns which 
was helped in this way by the Peabody Fund and 
Alexander Graham was the superintendent. The 
school was founded, however, upon the race pride of 
the white people of Fayetteville and began its career 
without the aid of one single cent of income from 
any special tax whatever. The following incident 
tells the story of the cause of the establishment of the 
public school in this historic town of the upper Cape 
Fear section and shows what I mean by saying, 
“founded upon the race pride of the white people of 
Fayetteville.” 
FAYETTEVILLE GRADED SCHOOL ESTABLISHED 


‘Sometime during the summer of 1878, in Campbell- 
town, a section of Fayetteville, an affray occurred be- 
tween two gentlemen. At the trial of the case in the 
old market house, six negro boys and five white boys 
were witnesses. The six negroes signed their names 
to their testimony but the five white boys, to the as- 
tonishment and humiliation of the great crowd of 
white people present, had to make their marks. The 
negro boys had attended a long term school supported 
by Northern philanthropy and the white boys had 
attended a forty- or fifty-day term with the result 
shown at the trial. The white people of the town then 
and there, in their humiliation and shame, determined 
to place a good school within reach of all the white 
children of the town. 

Subscriptions were solicited and about $3,000 con- 
tributed in sums varying from fifty cents to two 
hundred and fifty dollars, and thus the school was 
started. 4 

For superintendent they turned to Alexander Gra- 
ham, a man of successful experience as a teacher at 
home and abroad. 

This school at Fayetteville, supported by the small 
amount received from the public school fund, aided by 
an appropriation from the Peabody Fund, and abso- 
lutely dependent upon the large voluntary contribu- 
tions of the citizens of the town, was the first com- 
plete public graded and high school in the State; and 
so well did Superintendent Graham administer its 
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affairs that he was frequently employed by the Pea- 
body trustees to canvass the State in behalf of better 
public schools, using the school in Fayetteville as an il- 
lustration of what a good school meant to a town. 


GRAHAM GOES TO CHARLOTTE 
In 1888 he was elected superintendent of the Char- 
lotte Public Schools and held that position for a 


quarter of a century in spite of the envy, hatred, and 





ALEXANDER GRAHAM: TEACHER, SCHOLAR 
GENTLEMAN, DIPLOMAT, FRIEND 


malice, that so often nag and obstruct the leader of 
In 1913 he 


failed of election as superintendent by a very small 


the educational interests of a community. 


majority but was elected at once the assistant superin- 
tendent and teacher of history, a position he still fills 
with efficiency and inspiration to all with whom he 
comes in contact. 

His long service is a part of the history of Charlotte 
for the past thirty years and today he is Charlotte’s 
best known citizen. Everybody in the town, whité 
and black, knows him and loves him for his long ser- 
vice in the schools, his genuine worth as a man, and 
his lovable disposition. 


I never meet a citizen of Charlotte without asking 
him if he knows Professor Graham, and invariably 
the stranger’s face lights up with a smile as he an- 
swers, “Know him? Yes, I do! And what’s more, 
everybody else in Charlotte knows him and likes him 
too.” 


FIT ONLY TO TEACH SCHOOL 


Some years ago, at a station on the old C. F. & 
Y. V. Railroad, I saw an engineer get down from his 
engine with his oil can in hand. I walked up to where 
he was oiling his engine, began to talk to him, and soon 
learned that he had once lived in Fayetteville. Of 
course I asked if he had ever known Alexander Gra- 
ham. He answered, “Yes, I knew Alec mighty well. 
We went to school together. He’s a mighty good fel- 
low, always was a good fellow, even as a boy. He 
taught school in Fayetteville after he grew up, and 
after a* while got himself another job teaching up in 
Charlotte. He appeared to be not much account and 
seemed to be fit for nothing else but to teach school.” 
A splendid tribute, thought not intended as such. 
That a good teacher “did not amount to much” be- 
cause he was “fit for nothing else but to teach school” 
used to be the belief of many a man besides this boy- 
hood friend of Alec Graham. But today, on the con- 
trary, the belief is that to be a school teacher, a school 
superintendent, a leader in great educational move- 
ments, calls for talents and training of the highest 
degree, and the splendid work of such men as Alexan- 
der Graham has wrought this change in popular belief. 


TEACHER IN NORMAL, SCHOOLS AND INSTITUTES 


His career as a teacher has been a long and suc- 
He has taught in town and country 
schools both public and private. He has been rapidly 
promoted from teacher to principal, and then to super- 
intendent. He has taught in the old State Summer 
Normal Schools at Washington, Wilson, Elizabeth 
City, Newton, and Franklin, in the University of 
North Carolina Summer School for Teachers, and 
in the Summer School for Teachers at Columbia, 
South Carolina, and he has conducted teachers’ in- 
stitutes in forty North Carolina counties. And today 
far to the front in the high regard of all who know of 
his service for public schools, still young in mind and 
body and yet rich in that experience which years alone 
can bring, this teacher and leader in educational prog- 
ress and achievement can look with becoming pride 
not only upon his record in Summer School and 
Normal School but also upon the two most excellent 
public school systems of Fayetteville and Charlotte 
and claim them as his own. 


cessful one. 


As a student of North Carolina history he ranks 
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with the best and he is regarded as especially accurate 
and thorough in his knowledge of the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence, being ever ready to de- 
fend the authenticity of the Twentieth of May claim 
with sound argument and abundant documentary evi- 
dence. 

FROM WILEY TO JOYNER 


His term of office as an educator began while Cal- 
vin H. Wiley, our first State Superintendent, was yet 
in office, and each of Wiley’s successors to this day 
has found Alexander Graham in educational harness 
and always pulling bravely in the right direction. 

At all of the larger educational meetings in North 
Carolina he is always a delightful presence and a help- 


ful force and constantly the center of a group of 
teachers eager to hear him talk from his full store of 
practical experience as a teacher and his thrilling 
reminiscences of the schoolroom or some local tax 
campaign for a school tax, a bond issue for a new 
building, or some other phase of educational prog- 
ress. 

I wish that I had space enough to tell something of 
the bright and sunny side of his character where wit 
and humor sparkle and hold with equal charm both 
friends and strangers alike. But to write a full ac- 
count of only his labors as an educator would make 
this sketch too long. May he live long and be found 
for many years to come still laboring for the educa- 
tion of all the children of North Carolina. 


TANGIBLE REWARDS OF AN EDUCATION 


By L. A. WILLIAMS 
The University of North Carolina 


It is all very well for us as teachers to urge our 
pupils to remain in school that they may get the cul- 
ture and training which comes from having an educa- 
tion. We may “point with pride” to the products of 
our schools and try to make ashamed those who do not 
try to better their social standing by grasping the op- 
portunity offered them by the state. This is of course 
the worthy and high motive which should actuate all 
citizens in a democracy, and the attainment to a high 
degree of education and culture is a just motive for 
much sacrifice and struggle. 

However, there is a vast number of our citizens, 
young ones especially, who cannot yet see far enough 
down the path of life to visualize the blessings and 
benefits which accrue to the educated man and wo- 
man. The school boy and girl must see immediate re- 
turns on the investment in education; they are day by 
day asking the very pertinent and the very human 
question, “Will it pay?” Crass materialism it may 
be, typical of the twentieth century desire for quick 
returns it is. But as one of our famous political lead- 
ers once remarked, “It is a condition and not a theory 
which now confronts us.” We cannot satisfy these 
questionings and we fail to meet the issue squarely 
unless we can tell the pupils in our schools whether or 
not education does pay, and pay in the very tangible 
form, of dollars and cents. 

Dr. A. Caswell Ellis, of the University of Texas, 
has done us a great and lasting favor, therefore, by 
preparing a bulletin on “The Money Value of Edu- 
cation,” which appears as Bulletin, 1917, No. 22, from 
the United States Bureau of Education. It is an ex- 
ceedingly readable and definite study of facts about 


the tangible rewards of an education. Several inter- 
esting viewpoints are brought out in the study which 
are so very pertinent that we are taking the liberty 
of summarizing a few of them. 

On page 9 appears a graphic presentation of a re- 
buttal to the old argument that public education is a 
charity from the state. In 1899 Massachusetts spent 
$38.55 per pupil on education. That same year Ten- 
nessee spent $4.68 per pupil on education. During 
that year Massachusetts citizens averaged to produce 
$144 each more than the citizens of Tennessee pro- 
duced. Taken in the aggregate, Massachusetts spent 
$12,000,000 more on schools than did Tennessee and 
her citizens produced $403,000,000 worth more than 
did the citizens of Tennessee. It is a mighty good in- 
vestment that will produce an income of 33 times as 
great as the capital invested. 

Statisticians will haggle over the fact that in the 
case just cited the citizens receiving the education 
provided by the money spent were not the citizens who 
produced the wealth; admitted, but both Massachu- 
setts and Tennessee had been pursuing a policy similar 
to the policy of 1899 for a number of years. How- 
ever, to satisfy the scientifically minded manipulator 
of facts and figures we will take the Massachusetts 
case of 799 workers who left school at either 14 or at 
18 years of age and trace the actual average salaries 
received by them from year to year. 

“The boys who had remained four years longer 
in school in order to take a technical course soon 
caught up in salary with their brothers who stopped 
at 14, and went ahead of them so rapidly that by the 
time they were 22 years old the sum of the four years’ 
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salary of the better educated boys was equal to that 
of the eight years’ salary of those who had quit school 
at 14. At the age of 25 the boys who had taken four 
years’ extra schooling were on the average getting 
$900 per year more than those who left school at 14. 

“If it is assumed that each boy continues for the 
remainder of his normal working life to receive the 
same salary that he was paid at 25 years of age, the 
boy who quit school at 14 would receive a total life 
income of $26,667, while the boy that remained till 18 
would receive $58,900. It thus appears that four years 
of technical training, from 14 to 18 years of age, more 
than doubles the earning capacity of the average Mas- 
sachusetts boy engaged in industry and richly repays 
both him and the State for the time and money de- 
voted to his education.” 

Somebody may complain that this is the case only 
in a very specialized type of occupation. Let’s see what 
the bulletin has to say about so common place a job as 
work in the New York Bridge Department. The 
average salary in positions demanding only ability to 
read, write, and cipher was, in 1909, $982. The av- 
erage salary in positions demanding knowledge de- 
rived from high school and commercial courses was 
$1,729. In positions demanding high school and two 
or three years of college or technical education the 
average salary was $2,400. These figures speak for 
themselves. 

But after all just how much is it worth to the indi- 
vidual pupil to stay in school? If he can make $15 
to $18 or perhaps $25 per week in store or factory, 
isn’t he justified in leaving school and taking the job? 
From a study made at the University of Texas the fol- 
lowing facts are exhibited on page 32 of the bulletin 
mentioned above. Laborers who are uneducated earn 
on the average $500 per year for forty years, making 
a total life income of $20,000. 
schools earn on the average $1,000 per. year for forty 
years, a life income of $40,000. To secure this high 
school education an average period of 12 school years 
of 180 days each, a total of 2,160 school days was re- 
These 2,160 school days evidently add $20,000 
to the life income of such pupils as have the high 
It is evident, therefore, that each 
The 
answers to the questions stated at the beginning of 
Unless a pupil can 
secure a position paying $9.00 per school day he will 
do better to remain in school during the time school 
is in session and pick up odd jobs during vacations 
and on Saturdays. 

How about the boy on the farm? Is there any ad- 
vantage to him in having more than the mere rudi- 


Graduates of high 


quired. 


school education. 
of these days is worth $9.02 to pupils in school. 


this paragraph are self-evident. 


ments of a common school education? “In 1912 the 
Missouri College of Agriculture conducted a survey 
of 656 farms in Johnson County, Mo. Of these farm- 
ers, 554 had only a district-school education, while 
102 had received more than that. It was found that 
the better educated farmers operated 33 per cent more 
land and own four-fifths of the land they operated, as 
against three-fifths owned by those with only district- 
school education; they kept one-sixth more stock, 
worked 14 per cent more land per workman, and earn- 
ed 71 per cent more clear labor income per year.” 
Other factors affected these results to a certain extent 
no doubt, but the man making the survey declared 
after careful investigation that education must have 
played a very large part in securing this increased 
earning capacity. 

It does not seem necessary to draw further from 
the many other illustrations given in the bulletin. 
There is ample evidence to show that laying aside all 
the abstract and idealistic values attached to an edu- 
cation there is a distinct and tangible reward in the 
shape of more money, not immediately but in the long 
run and for the whole life period. There are great 
and outstanding exceptions but they are exceptions. 
Taken by and large, on the average, “the run of the 
mine” shows there is a clearly evident increasing 
money value in an increasing amount of education. 





SOCIALIZED ENGLISH 


It is next to impossible for one to pick up any 
school magazine these days and not find some phase of 
school work treated from the “social efficiency” point 
of view. One is not surprised, therefore, and is thor- 
oughly delighted with the article on Socialized En- 
glish* in the October number of the School Review. 

The idea of the course outlined in the article is to 
start high school pupils to reading and thinking about 
affairs in their everyday life about them and gradu- 
ally lead them out into a vision of the great, wide 
world of life. Suggested tepics for both oral and 
written treatment and suggested books appropriate to 
the topics are given. Civics, history, literature, com- 
position, agriculture, sanitation, economics, all find 
themselves correlated with the purpose of develop- 
ing within the pupils a social viewpoint. 


L. A. W. 





Thought like water seeks its level, and for children 
to come into living and loving communication with a 
great teacher is a real uplift and an education in it- 
self.—KENNEDY. 


* Clark, Zelma, Socialized English. 
581 (October, 1917). 
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A NEW APPLICATION OF PSYCHOLOGY 


By H. W. CHASE 
The University of North Carolina 


The word “psychology” is still associated in the 
minds of many people with speculations about man’s 
destiny and ultimate nature of the sort represented by 
the works of, say, Noah K. Davis. Those who have 
kept in touch with its progress, however, are aware 
that nothing in thé past is more thoroughly dead than 
the old-fashioned “arm-chair” psychology, shaped by 
individuals to suit their own ideas of what man’s mind 
ought to be like, and taught as an introduction and an 
annex to philosophy. 

Psychology has made a right about face. Instead 
of beginning with a set of opinions which the facts 
were twisted to fit, it is devoting itself, in a thoroughly 
scientific. spirit, to the accumulation of verifiable 
facts. Its methods have come to be those which ani- 
mate science in any of its departments. Its aim is to 
understand, and through understanding, to control, 
human conduct. Its point of view is determined by 
biology, rather than by philosophy. 

It has been evident for some years that psychology 
was rapidly reaching the point where its accumulation 
of facts about human nature could be definitely and 
successfully applied to the shaping of human conduct. 
In the field of business, for example, progressive ad- 
vertisers have for some time been calling the psy- 
chologist into consultation for the making of labora- 
tory tests of the probable “pulling power” of contem- 
plated advertisements. In the field of education, 
where valuable psychological facts have been rapidly 
accumulating (facts which are brought together best 
in the three volumes of Thorndike’s Educational Psy- 
chology), progress has been made not only in such 
general matters as methods of teaching, predicting and 
testing the outcomes of various branches of instruc- 
tion, formulating methods of economical learning, and 
so on, but in such special fields as that of testing the 
mental capacities of children. Several progressive city 
school systems have added psychologists to their staffs, 
and the time is not far distant when the mental diag- 
nosis and treatment of school children will be regarded 
as of as much importance and value as their medical 
examination.. The aid of the psychologist, too, is be- 
ing invoked in the examination of criminals, in formu- 
lating tests of vocational fitness, and so on. 

But the most remarkable recent development of 
applied psychology has been in the military field. The 
psychologist has been called in by the War Depart- 
ment to help solve certain very definite problems. We 


are assembling a great army in which officers and men 
are quite unknown to each other. Is it possible to de- 
vise psychological tests which will, first of all, give 
the officers “a line on” these men, enable them to tell 
with a high degree of accuracy who can and who can- 
not be trusted with tasks involving responsibility and 
special skill? In the course of months of close con- 
tact, the officers would naturally be able to get such 
information, but only after blunders and delays. Can 
they be given a reliable idea of the mental strengths 
and weaknesses of their men at the start? Second, 
can newly created officers, and candidates for com- 
missions, themselves be rated by some system of tests 
that will determine their probable fitness for commis- 
sions? Third, can the mentally incompetent be weed- 
ed out and so either discharged or given simple tasks 
involving no responsibility? Such were some of the 
problems in whose solution it was felt psychologists 
might be able to assist. 

Last spring a group of psychologists, meeting for 
four weeks, went over all the mental tests available 
for adults, selected certain of them, devised certain 
others, and finally made up a tentative scheme for the 
mental examination and classification of recruits, 
which, after preliminary try-outs and modifications, 
was tentatively introduced into three army camps and 
one naval station, the psychologists in charge being 
given commissions in the Sanitary Corps. The work 
has proven of such value that the Surgeon-General 
has recently announced its forthcoming extension to 
all enlisted men and to all newly appointed officers of 
the army. Buildings and equipment will be provided 
at all camps, and a special training course for psy- 
chological examiners will be inaugurated at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe. The division commander at one of the camps 
where the tests have been tried writes as follows: “It 
may be revolutionary, but the psychiatric board’s in- 
telligence tests will play a great part in this division. 
The tests are virtually conclusive ; they have proven so 
in thousands of cases, and men who show a high in- 
telligence rating will be watched closely and will be 
given every chance of advancement.” The Surgeon- 
General writes, “In the opinion of this office these 
reports indicate very definitely that the desired results 
have been achieved; scores of drafted men mentally 
incompetent have been identified by the psychological 
tests much earlier in their military careers than would 
have otherwise occurred. The classification of men 
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according to mental ability as determined by these ex- 
aminations, has corresponded, in general, in a very 
striking way with the estimates, previously made by 
officers familiar with them, and many instances could 
be mentioned where men selected for responsible po- 
sitions solely on their psychological records, had fully 
justified that selection.” 

The fact that applied psychology has advanced to 
a point where it proves of such value in a military 
way is not only of importance in itself, but is highly 
significant of the place which it will hold in the fu- 
ture. A recent personal letter to the writer from one 
of the ablest of American psychologists, contains an 
interesting suggestion. He says, “In my judgment 
the time is coming when a good deal more attention 
will be given to fitting college courses to individual 
college men than has been the case in the past, at least 
I hope that things will develop in that way. If that 
is the case, all this military experience should con- 
tribute very much toward the testing out of applicants 
for admission to college and Freshmen. If anything 
worth while can be shown, such tests will be immense- 
ly useful.” 

Tests have been available for a number of years 
which have made it possible to estimate with a high 
degree of accuracy the intelligence of children of the 
usual elementary school ages. When the psychologicai 
tests now in use in the army become available for 
general use after the war, there is every reason to 
expect that reliable judgments of the intelligence of 
high school and college students can be found on the 
basis of their application, and that the publicity now 
being given to the fact that mental testing is a worth 
while thing will make the psychologist a familiar fig- 
ure in our school systems. 





EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CONTROL 
By H. W. CHASE 
The University of North Carolina 
III 

Two propositions are now before us. The first, out- 
lined in the first paper of this series, is that man must 
come to think about social phenomena as he has come 
to think about nature—in terms of fact and law—that 
he must strive to understand, and systematically to 
control, social phenomena. The second proposition, 
to which the second paper was devoted, is that the 
machinery which must be relied on to bring about 
systematic social control is that of education. We 
must learn to think of education as a means for reach- 
ing desired social ends, not as a process whereby cer- 
tain individuals are given advantage over others in 
the struggle for existence. 


Now it is evidently not the business of the public 
school to help in formulating social ends, to assist con- 
structively in the explaining of social phenomena. This 
is the business of the statesmen and the expert, and 
very much the business of higher education. 

A little analysis will make clear the task which the 
elementary, and especially the secondary, school must 
‘perform in this respect. The society in which we live 
is ruled, in the last analysis, by organized public opin- 
ion. Against its force no individual, or group of in- 
dividuals can for long stand out. It is this fact 
which makes us a democracy, and which makes Eng- 
land’ and France, in spite of differences in the ma- 
chinery of government, equally democracies. This is 
the fundamental line of cleavage between the Allies 
and the Central Powers. These facts are obvious, but 
it is always necessary to recall them. The sort of 
world for which we are fighting, and in the necessity 
for which we passionately believe, is a world in which 
organized public opinion shall prevail. 

But public opinion has its tragedies as well as its 
triumphs. Like a harmful electric current, it is equally 
potent for destruction and for construction. The 
belief that “the voice of the people is the voice of 
God” is one of those dangerous half-truths, full be- 
lief in which may wreck individuals and nations. It 
was public opinion which crucified Christ. 

We have heard many times of late that it is not 
enough to make the world safe for democracy; that 
democracy must be made safe for the world. Unintel- 
ligent democracy can menace the future of civilization 
quite as seriously as autocracy. 

What public education can and must do if democ- 
racy is permanently to prevail, is to make public opin- 
ion intelligent. Stated in this general fashion, the 
thesis is so self-evident that it has been one of the 
constantly recurring arguments for public education 
everywhere. Every teacher holds to it as a part of 
his educational creed. But, like many other general 
and equally self-evident truths, its implications have 
not been developed in practice. Most of us have held 
to the comfortable assumption that intelligent public 
opinion could be secured by developing the “general 
intelligence” of individuals. That is, we have seem- 
ingly agreed that the “mental training” to be derived 
from the study of mathematics, language, and science, 
could somehow be relied on to inject itself into a citi- 
zen’s reactions toward matters of public moment. 
History, learned from a text, with no background, no 
understanding of the social and economic forces which 
shaped the rise and fall of nations, has been, some- 
what mysteriously, but none the less really, supposed 
to prepare for citizenship. Neither here nor in the 
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other subjects of the high school course, has there 
been steady and consistent effort to train the pupil 
to live as a citizen of the United States. Civics, which 
might be made an instrument of tremendous worth, 
has been stripped of its flesh and blood. A recent 
series of articles in the New York Times, entitled 
“The Woman Voter,” contains more information 
needed by the intelligent citizen, voter or not, than thé 
writer has ever seen in a text-book on civics in use 
in the schools. 

We have somewhat less faith than formerly in the 
idea that a trained mind accrues to all students who 
are exposed to a given curriculum for a stated num- 
ber of hours. All of us are feeling more and more 
insistently the pressure to define more rigorously just 
what we can hope to accomplish by the agency of a 
particular sort of subject-matter, and just how the 
feasible outcomes of a given type of instruction can 
most fully be realized. 

We need steadfastly to face this problem of spe- 
cific training for social life. We cannot assume that 
an intelligent attitude toward public questions will 
follow as an inevitable by-product of the general train- 
ing which the school gives. Social problems have be- 
come so varied and complex that, if progress is to be 
possible under democratic institutions, boys and girls 
must be specially trained to cope with them. Begin- 
ning in the elementary school, an increasing amount 
of time must be devoted to giving pupils. information 
about social and political processes and to creating 
social ideals. 

In part, this task can be accomplished through the 
setting apart of frequent special periods for the study 
of significant events and tendencies. Just at present, 
this is made a simple matter by the abundance of 
available material and by the head of interest on the 
part of the pupils. Various methods may be followed. 
One superintendent of whom the writer knows is 
planning to devote the time allotted to civil govern- 
ment for the remainder of the year to the study and 
reading of such material as the war bulletins of the 
Committee on Public Information, various books on 
the war like “Our Part in the Great War,” “Fighting 
for Peace,” “American Ideals,” etc., and timely ar- 
ticles in current periodicals. Such a plan is excellent. 
It helps to make good citizens. It is one of a large 
number which will suggest themselves to the thought- 
ful teacher. But this sort of thing must not be al- 
lowed to die out after the war is over. It is perhaps 
easier to be a good citizen under the stimulus of war 
than when the normal processes of peace are restored. 
The world in which the boys and girls of today will 
live will be more complex than that existing in 1914; 








a special and important place in the curriculum should 
be reserved for the study of its social and political 
problems. 

In part, the work must be done through teaching 
pupils to think in terms bigger than those of locality 
and section. The war has tremendously widened our 
mental horizons. Sectional lines are being obliterated 
as never before. We are even learning that the French 
have other national traits than the fondness imputed 
to them in the old geography for “dancing and light 
wines.” We are learning that events in Petrograd 
may have a real influence on the course of life in 
every North Carolina town. We are, as we never 
have been in the past, citizens of the world. Is this 
expansion of our consciousness to be a mere tempo- 
rary matter? Will we revert to the old local and par- 
tisan thinking when peace returns? We should set 
ourselves against such a possibility. The citizen of the 
future must have an intelligent and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of national and of international affairs. 
North Carolina and the other states of the Union are 
henceforth—whether formally or not—members of 
a federation even bigger than that whose capital is at 
Washington. 

One becomes, in this sense, a citizen of his coun- 
try and of the world not merely by the formal study 
of current events. He enters into this splendid heri- 
tage just in proportion as his imagination widens to 
embrace more than his local horizon. The study of 
the history of his own and of other countries is in- 
dispensable. But it must be a study not of isolated 
events, but of broad tendencies. Social and economic 
phenomena are being, and will be far more, stressed 
in the best texts. We have come a long way since 
the days when history was the memorizing of the 
names of kings, presidents, or governors, and the 
strategy of battles. But we must go still further than 
most secondary school courses still do if history is to 
perform its true social function. 

That the study of literature has a distinct mission 
to perform in the development of broad social ideals 
is being well shown in a series of articles in this 
JourNaL. Here are tremendous possibilities of which 
teachers have too often failed to avail themselves. Nor 
is it English literature alone which can be so utilized. 
One becomes a citizen of a larger world through the 
study of modern literatures and of the classics. The 
writer well remembers the glow of sympathy with the 
unhappy citizens of Alsace-Lorraine with which, as 
a high school student he read in a volume of French 
selections Daudet’s “La Dernier Classe.” But, though 
he has probed his memory, he is unable to remember 
that his teacher made more than the most perfunctory 














reference to the historic background of the story. 
What are we about, to let such chances slip? Why 
study French at all if we do not gain some sympathetic 
understanding of the people whose soul the literature 
reveals? Why spend four years on Latin if we come 
out at the end with rever a glimmer of the genius of 
the Romans and of their enduring contributions to 
civilization? Judea, Greece, and Rome, were the three 
sources in which the stream of modern civilization 
took its rise. Surely the future citizens of the world 
must know something of the spirit and achievements 
of all three. Is it too much to ask that they should 
know something of the language which is the crystal- 
lized thought of one of them? 

If one can judge by what is happening in England 
and France, the pressure for vocational education will 
With the view that 
more efficient and more widely extended vocational 
Without 
sufficient material prosperity, society stagnates. But 
Efficiency in 
production alone, material prosperity alone, will never 


be greatly increased by the war. 
training is desirable there can be no quarrel. 
we must beware of exalting mere skill. 


make democracy safe nor peoples happy. Training for 
vocations is not destined to become the main business 
of the education of the future. 

I have, of course, dealt with only a few applications 
of the general idea that the only hope of social prog- 
ress in a democracy is through the development of an 
What has been 
been designed merely to point the moral that training 


intelligent public opinion. said has 
for intelligent participation in public affairs must be 
of a more specific character than many of us have 
seemed to realize. 

In the preceding paper, the point was made that 
Germany had most completely recognized the possi- 
bilities of education as a means of social control. It 
may not be amiss to point out, in conclusion, that there 
is a vast difference between using education in an 
autocracy as a means of social control and its use in 
a democracy. In an autecracy, education is of value 
for social control in proportion as it cultivates docility 
in the mass of the people toward their leaders ; injects 
from above a system of ideas and ideals, cultivates 
habits of unquestioning obedience and subordination. 
To bring about such results, is, in a well-organized 
state, a fairly simple matter, since what is in question 
is the formation of definite habits. 

The machinery of education can be utilized in a 
democracy for purposes of social control only by 
adopting a quite different attitude. The goal to be 
striven for here is not the cultivation of automatic 
habits of thought and action, but the setting up of 
standards which give public opinion an insight into 
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public matters and the ability to make intelligent 
Such a conception recognizes freedom, but 
it insists that without intelligence there is no real free- 
dom, no possible salvation for democracy. 


choices. 


A people 
ruled by demagogues is no more free than is one ruled 
by feudal lords. 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LEAFLETS AND 
PACKAGE LIBRARIES 


The Bureau of Extension of the University has de- 
voted almost the entire space of the University News 
Letter (beginning with the issue of November 7) to 
information concerning the War. ‘This information 
has been supplemented by the publication of the fol- 
lowing Extension Leaflets, copies of which, together 
with copies of the News Letter, may be had upon ap- 
plication. 

1. War Information Service. 

2. The Lafayette Association. 

3. A Program of University Extension for a Time 


of War. 


4. Why We Are at War With Germany—lI. 
5. Single Lectures on the War. 
6. Why We Are at War With Germany—II. 
7. Patriotism and the Schools. 
8. Why We Are at War With Germany—III. 


). What to Read Concerning the Great War. 
10. Selections for Speaking in the Public Schools I, 
Lee, Lincoln, and Washington Anniversaries. 

11. Selections for Speaking in the Public Schools 
II, The Present Crisis. 

The Library has compiled from books, pamphlets, 
magazine articles, and the official publications of the 
nations at war package libraries on the topics indi- 
cated below. They will prove of special value to 
schools and clubs in the preparation of compositions 
and club papers. 

America’s Relation to the War; Austria-Hungary 
and the War; Aviation; The Battle of Jutland; Brit- 
ish Munitions Production; The British Navy; Causes 
of the War; Documents Relating to America’s Entry 
Into the War; England and the War; European War 
Relief ; Experiences at the Front; The Future Peace 
of the World; German Aims and Ideals ; Germany— 
Economic and Financial ; German Ideals ; German Oc- 
cupation of Belgium; German Occupation of France; 
India and the War; Italy and the War; The Manu- 
facture of Munitions; Our Flag; Pan-Germanism; 
Prisoners of War; Red Cross; Russia and the War; 
Submarines; The Turkish Empire and Armenia; 
United States Army; United States Navy; Women’s 
Work in the War; Why We Are at War; Y. M. C. A. 
War Work. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Our Opportunity 


The educational commission authorized by the leg- 
islature of 1917 and recently appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, faces a constructive task, challenging the best 
that educational statesmanship has to offer. No group 
of school men in North Carolina has ever been en- 
trusted with a more important undertaking, nor one 
charged potentially with greater opportunity for ser- 
vice. These men have in their hands the shaping of 
the educational policy of North Carolina for the next 
generation. 

The place that North Carolina assumes among the 
sister states immediately after the war in industrial 
and educational opportunity and endeavor will remain 
fixed, in all likelihood, for long, long years to come; 
fot fixed in a static sense, but fixed, none the less, 
in its relation to such opportunity and endeavor in 
other states. If we allow ourselves to remain in line 
as No. 44, or to fall into line as No. 46, among the 
great sisterhood of states, we shall most likely find 
ourselves occupying this relative position for another 
generation. By nothing else that we can now do will 
our rank be so definitely fixed as it will be by what we 
do to provide complete educational opportunity for our 
citizens of tomorrow. The legislature has left it to 
these gentlemen to say what we shall undertake in 
this respect. To be sure, the legislature has reserved 
unto itself the veto power, but it will not exercise this 
power if our commission presents to it for adoption a 
rational and progressive school code that provides for 
our educational needs completely and effectively. Such 
a plan will be backed solidly by the enlightened men 
and women of the state—the thoughtful men and wo- 
men in the professions and in business—and it will 
become the law. 





It is, of course, to be regretted, that the commission 
was not given an appropriation sufficient to enable it 
to make a complete survey, and it is also unfortunate 
that the time is so limited in which to do so important 
a piece of work as that which the commission is asked 
to do. The survey is, of course, out of the question 
now. But the fact that the time is limited should not, 
and we presume will not, prevent the commission from 
presenting to the legislature next January a modern 
school code and a program of educational develop- 
ment that not only contemplates but actually provides 
for the larger things the state must undertake immed- 
iately. 

One thing is certain: now is the appointed time to 
act. The fact that the world is in the midst of the 
greatest upheaval in all history is no excuse for delay: 
it should, rather, compel us ta speedy action. If we 
wait until this war is over and until conditions settle 
back to their normal state before we get ready to 
move forward in our educational work, we shall lose 
an opportunity that will not return again. While 
everything is in this state of upheaval is the time to 
act. Everything else is moving forward and upward 
to higher levels of efficiency and is making the ad- 
justments that have become necessary because of the 
changed conditions of the world. Why not the 
schools ? 

Let us not delay. There is not one precious moment 
now to be lost. The legislature of 1919 will be called 
upon to do many big things. The schools must not be 
lost in the shuffle. Luck to you, gentlemen, in your 
efforts to give North Carolina a school code equal to 
the best. The teachers of the state are looking to you 
hopefully and expectantly. Now is our opportunity. 
We must not wait until the tide recedes. Let us take 
it at the flood—N. W. W. 


WW 
Our Part in the War 


Every day that passes brings to us all more clearly 
the awful horror and waste of the Great War. Nota 
community anywhere is without its representative in 
the service of the nation. In scores of homes there is 
now going on, or there will come, the great tragedy of 
all life. 

Some homes are giving up members of the house- 
hold, others are sacrificing wealth and prosperity, oth- 
ers are giving unselfishly of time and strength to pro- 
vide comforts for the needy. Everywhere there is 
saving and conservation of foodstuffs, of feed, of 
clothing. 

But these are all forms of sacrifice and frugality 
for the immediate future. They are necessarily so, but 
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is there any reason why we should not begin right now 
to plan conservation for the more distant future? 
Ought we not to do our part for the more distant fu- 
ture of ten years hence? 

When the war is over and we are free once more to 

go on with our peaceful pursuits, who will have to 
carry the burdens of a devastated civilization? Who 
will have to rebuild and re-establish a world ravaged, 
plundered, and laid desolate? Whose task will it be 
to plan, to construct, to establish, to develop, to per- 
fect, to beautify the new civilization? That is to be 
the glorious privilege of the boys and girls now in 
the public schools, and theirs alone. 
' The school children whom we are training today are 
to be the makers of tomorrow’s civilization. In pro- 
portion as they are prepared and fitted to the task of 
rehabilitation the new American civilization will be.a 
failure. As you and I do our part in 
training and developing these children we shall play a 
role in the more remote future of our national welfare. 
If we fail here we are failing to do our best for the 
nation’s need. 


Success Or a 


We may have no son to give, we may have no wealth 
to aid in financing the war, we may have no time or 
energy over and above our daily requirements to give 
to Red Cross, but every last one of us can lend our 
moral support and our encouragement to the means of 
Whatever else we may 
not be able to do we can find a way to encourage en- 
rollment and attendance upon the public school and we 
can do our level best to see that every school is doing 
all it possibly can to guide and direct the habits of 
thought and action in boys and girls to the great task 
which confronts them. 


public education, the school. 


The teacher, and no less the parent, has the great 
opportunity of the future right now in hand. Children 
must be taught how to think straight, how to weigh 
and consider facts, how to discard the unessential, 
and how to retain and assemble the important and 
vital. The day of loose thinking, of careless assem- 
bling of facts, of failure to put knowledge into action 
has gone forever. It is primarily the task of the teach- 
ers to teach the children how to think and how to act. 
It is primarily the duty of the parents to see that chil- 
dren are in school all the time and are where the 
teacher may have the chance to perform fully his or 
her duty. 

This is the way you and I can do our bit for the 
more distant future and do a bit that sadly needs to 
be done. Will we do it?—L. A. W. 





Mr. Principal, read “A Tree Guessing Contest” in 
this number. Such contests seem worth trying. 


cA Test of Our Statesmanship 


Our handling of our educational affairs in the next 
few years will furnish once more a test of our states- 
manship and give once more a clear revelation in the 
things worth while in commonwealth building. The 
necessity of war economies will show what we value in 
terms of what we nourish and of what we sacrifice. If 
schools are the first public-service institutions closed 
for lack of fuel; if their terms are shortened as first 
steps in economy; if we cease building them and yet 
build other things; if they cannot compete with busi- 
ness for the services of the few good men and women 
they need—we shall know in concrete terms that in 
time of storm we feel that they are still the first to 
be cast overboard, and not, as we have claimed to 
believe, the basis of the democracy for which we are 
fighting. No sacrifice is too great to make for the 
schools, and no patriotism is more genuinely produc- 
tive than the patriotism whose faith in the schools is 
so deeply rooted that no public distraction or disaster 
is permitted to blight them as the source of all of our 
reconstructive power.—PRESIDENT Epwarp K. Gra- 


HAM. Ww ay) 
W ords of cAppreciation 


“Hearty congratulations on THe HicH ScHoot, 
JourNaAL. It’s good from front door to back and 
from garret to cellar.’"—Dr. C. ALpHonso SMITH, 
Head of the Department of English in the United 
States Naval Academy. 





“This paper is a valuable help to the high school 
teacher, and I do not feel that I can afford to do 
without it.".—Mr. D. M. STaincs, Principal of Wil- 
liam T. Harris State and County High School, Spruce 
Pine, N. C. 








“The sample copy of THe HicH ScHoor JourNAL 
came promptly to my desk and was carefully read and 
enjoyed from cover to cover. A clear, forceful, pleas- 
ing exposition of practical, up-to-date topics character- 
izes this publication from beginning to end, and no 
good school man or woman can read it carefully with- 
out being stimulated to greater educational activity.” 
—Supt. E. W. Joyner, Lincolnton, N. C. 

“The publication is so distinctive in both appearance 
and quality that every alumnus should become a sub- 
scriber, or at least secure a copy to see (and thereby 
be able to tell others) how worth while the publication 
is."—The Alumni Review. 
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A TREE GUESSING CONTEST 


By J. S. HOLMES 
State Forester for North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


One of the most important and often one of the 
most difficult parts of State forestry work is interest- 
ing the children of the schools in the trees and forests 
which they see around them; for only by laying such 
foundations can a permanent State forest policy be 
secured. 

At the recent annual meeting of the North Carolina 
Forestry Association in Wilmington, the most suc- 
cessful forestry lesson for children probably ever held 
in this state was given. Six hundred children gathered 
in the Hemenway School Auditorium to take part in 
a guessing contest inaugurated by the Association, 
but worked up by the principal and teachers of the 
city schools. 

The children were supplied with a list of sixteen 
common North Carolina trees, a blank sheet of paper 
ruled and numbered one to sixteen with lines at the 
bottom for the name, grade and school of the child. 

Lantern slides, illustrating the form and character- 
istics of each tree were shown. These were supple- 
mented by information concerning the distribution, 
habits and uses of the different trees given by the State 
Forester. After each tree had been shown, the lights 
were turned on for a moment, so that the children 
could write down the name of the tree on their paper. 
After all the trees had been shown, two motion picture 
reels, loaned by the Forest Service, the one showing 
forest fires and the other lumbering lodgepole pine, 
were shown, while a number of the teachers went 
over and marked the papers. 

‘Four children guessed all sixteen trees correctly. 
These had to draw for the first four prizes, which 
were as follows: first, Coker & Totten’s “Trees of 
North Carolina,” and $1.00 in cash; second, Coker & 
Totten’s “Trees of North Carolina,” and 50 cents in 
cash; third, Coker & Totten’s “Trees of North Caro- 
lina,” and fourth, 75 cents in cash. Four children got 
fifteen trees right and each got 50 cents in cash. The 
ninth prize was also 50 cents, whilst the tenth to 16th 
were 25 cents in cash each. Six children got four- 
teen right, and two got thirteen right, so that there 
was no need for deciding priority by lot. The prizes 
were offered by the Association. 


The entertainment which included the reading and 
endorsement of the resolutions proposed by the Asso- 
ciation at its afternoon meeting lasted for more than 
two hours, yet the interest of the children was sustain- 
ed at the highest pitch throughout. The Wilmington 
paper said: “It was hard for them to keep quiet, so 


enthusiastic were they over the contest that gave so 
much interest to the event.” The principal has since 
written as follows: “I want to thank you for the very 
delightful evening which you gave the children on the 
occasion of the meeting here last Friday evening. The 
children who won the prizes are real heroes in town. 
Please send me the correct list of trees as you showed 
them on the screen, as I want to place the correct list 
in every school. Everybody is talking trees now. 

“We all enjoyed greatly your visit and I want you 
to feel that you have made friends for forest con- 
servation of hundreds of children here in the city.” 

Such a success could not possibly have been 
achieved without the hearty co-operation of the school 
authorities. The teachers in the various schools kept 
the matter before the children for a week or two be- 
fore the contests, by drawing the different parts of the 
various trees in the list on the black board and by 
telling the children about the trees. Every book about 
trees in the library had been called for by the children, 
and nothing had been neglected which would add to 
the success of the occasion. Contests along this or sim- 
ilar lines might be arranged in other schools where 
such hearty co-operation could be secured. 





“THE ASSOCIATION OF MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


At the recent meeting of the Teachers’ Assembly at 
Charlotte a Modern Language Association was organ- 
ized by the modern language teachers present. A con- 
stitution was adopted and officers for the following 
year were elected. 

It was decided that the Association meet annually, 
in connection with the Teachers’ Assembly. Dues for 
a year’s membership were fixed at fifty cents; dues 
including a year’s subscription to the Modern Lan- 
guage Journal are one dollar and seventy-five cents 
($1.75). This journal is published by the federations 
of modern language associations in the East, the Cen- 
tral West, and the South and deals wholly with the 
problems of modern language teaching. It is exceed- 
ingly helpful, and ought to be in the hands of every 
modern language teacher in the state. The regular 
subscription price is $1.50 per year; to get it at the 
reduced rate of $1.25 subscription must be sent 
through the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, 
Miss Annie Beam, Shelby, N. C. Sample copies of 
the Journal may be procured from C. H. Handschin, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

We hope to make this association a clearing-house 
for teachers in both high schools and colleges. We 
hope to raise the standard of modern language teach- 
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ing the state, and we desire to give definite practical 
help in every way possible. In order to do this we 
You can aid us by becoming 
a member of the Asssociation, by calling the attention 


need your co-operation. 


of other possible members to the organization, and by 
making any suggestions that may occur to you that 
will advance its work. Will you not help us? 
Hinpa TeaGcue HI, 
State Normal College, Greensboro, President. 
A. SONNTAG, 
Elizabeth City, Vice-President. 
ANNIE BEAM, 
Shelby, Secretary-Treasurer. 


CONSTITUTION 
GUAGE 


OF THE ASSOCIATION OF MODERN 


TEACHERS OF NORTH CAROLINA 


LAN- 


ArTICLE I—Name 

This Association shall be known as the “Association 

of Modern Language Teachers of North Carolina.” 
ArTIcLE I]—Purpose 

The purpose of this Association shall be: (1) To 
further and improve the study and teaching of modern 
foreign languages. (2) To promote good fellowship 
among its members. 


ArticLe I111—Membership 


Anyone in Norgh Carolina interested in the study 
and teaching of modern languages shall be eligible to 
membership. 

ArTICLE 1V—Officers 

The officers shall be a president, a vice-president, a 
secretary (who shall act as treasurer), and three di- 
These officers shall constitute an Executive 
Council, and shall have general charge of the affairs 
of the Association. 


rectors. 


ARTICLE V—Dues 

The annual dues for membership shall be fifty 
cents. The annual dues for membership and subscrip- 
tion to the Modern Language Journal shall be one 
dollar and seventy-five cents. One dollar and a quar- 
ter of this fee shall be paid annually by the treasurer 
of the Association to the treasurer of the Association 
of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West 
and South to cover the annual subscription to the 
Journal which is to be sent to every subscribing mem- 

ber. 
ArticLe VI 


This constitution may be amended at any regular 
meeting by a two-thirds vote of the members present. 


Amendments 








If you think THe JourNnaL is worth $1.00 a year, 
tell your fellow-teachers about it. 





A NOTE ON GIRLS’ BASKET BALL 


The appearance of Spalding’s Official Basket Ball 
Guide for Women containing the revised official rules 
for 1917-1918 as adopted by the American Physical 
Educational Association may be taken as the occasion 
to bring to the attention of the high school teachers of 
North Carolina the results of a meeting held during 
the Teachers’ Assembly at Charlotte. 

During the first evening at Charlotte while numbers 
of teachers were still arriving in the city and before 
the Assembly had organized for business, a sharp dis- 
cussion arose in a little group of interested teachers 
about the prospect ahead in the state for girls’ bas- 
ket ball. Each speaker related a> his experience that 
the game held possibilities for b_th the girls and the 
school, but that its wider usefulness was limited be- 
cause of the fact that each community puts its own 
interpretation upon the rules; and that friendly games 
between different schools were practically impossible 
because of these different interpretations. It was sug- 
gested that the topic was of sufficient interest to justi- 
fy a meeting of all high school teachers in any way 
interested in girls’ athletics. This meeting was called 
and was attended by some twenty-five teachers from 
different parts of the state. 

After some discussion it was apparent that the only 
thing to do looking to a satisfactory adjustment of 
the situation was to request a committee of three to 
confer with each other, and to draw up some sug- 
gestions looking toward the standardization of the 
rules for girls’ basket ball in North Carolina. The 
sense of the meeting was that this committee, first, se- 
cure, if possible, the co-operation of the University 
toward this end, and request that girls’ basket ball be 
given the same recognition as is given to boys’ basket 
ball; i. e., that a high school championship contest be 
held; second, so amend or restrict, if necessary, the 
rules shortly to be published as to make it imperative 
that the standard girls’ court should be divided into 
only two parts with the privilege of traversing the di- 
viding line at will granted only to the centers,—the 
centers to have the privilege of throwing goals. 

I submit for the consideration of high school teach- 
ers throughout the state the suggestions as agreed 
upon by this committee. If the idea of championship 
game contests for girls makes any appeal to you sup- 
pose you write to the editor of THe JourNnaL and 
state your views. 


SUGGESTIONS LOOKING TOWARD STANDARDIZATION OF 
RULES FOR GIRLS’ BASKET BALL IN NORTH CAROLINA 


1. That the rules for playing as laid down in Spald- 
ing’s Official Basket Ball Guide for Women containing 
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the revised rules for 1917-1918, published by the Am- 
erican Sports Company, 45 Rose Street, New York, 
be followed faithfully by all officials and players in 
North Carolina, bearing in mind the following sug- 
gestions looking toward making the rules definite. 

2. That in the interest of definiteness and uniform- 
ity, the following changes be made: 

(a) Rule one, section three, substitute word two 
for word three and word line for the word lines, mak- 
ing section read as follows: 

“The field shall be divided into two equal parts by 
a field line parallel to the end of the boundary lines.” 

(b) Rule one, section four, be amended to read as 
follows: dimensions of field shall be 50 x 70 for all 
championship games. Where an indoor court is used 
and no larger field is possible because of building, a 
court 35 x 60 may be used, except in finals and semi- 
finals. This field of play must be divided into two 
equal parts by one field line as provided in section 
three, and only centers may cross this line at will. 
These centers may throw for goal from the foul lines 
or field of play. 

(c) Rule one, section four, note two, be amended 
to read as follows: Centers must wear conspicuous 
emblems to mark them from the other players. 

(d) That rule five, section two, be struck out and 
section one be used instead. (This provides for two 
linesmen instead of four.) 

(e) Rule twelve, section 27, be amended by the ad- 
dition of the following sentence: Centers may be al- 
lowed to retire from game once during each half and 
to re-enter upon request of the captain of the team. 

3. That the various coaches, who may at times be 
puzzled as to the interpretation of the rules, be urged 
to write to Mr. George T. Hepbron, 45 Rose Street, 
New York City, as is suggested in the introduction to 
the guide on page five, and that a copy of this question 
with a copy of Mr. Hepbron’s answer be mailed to 
Mr. E. R. Rankin, at Chapel Hill, N. C., who from 
time to time may put this information at the disposal 
of the coaches. 

4. That each coach be urged to make a summary 
of the rules in catechism form for the use of her 
players. 

5. That championship games be held, even as is be- 
ing done for boys’ basket ball with the added stipula- 
tion that the record of the winning team together with 
its picture be put in the Guide next published. 

6. It is also suggested that an account of the season 
be written up and sent to the Guide for publication. 
To make this possible it is urged that contesting teams 
send their records to Mr. E. R. Rankin, Chapel Hill, 
N. C.—Frepertck Arcuer, Greensboro, N. C. 


DR. D. E. SMITH AT THE MATH. 
CONFERENCE 


Dr. David Eugene Smith, of Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia, made the recent meeting of mathematics 
teachers in Greensboro epoch-making and noteworthy. 
A popular lecture on “The Origin of Mathematics,” a 
somewhat more technical one on “Deficiencies in 
Present Preparatory Mathematics,” and a round-table 
discussion on the topic, “A Proper Approach to Sec- 
ondary Mathematics,” constituted Dr. Smith’s mes- 
sage to the teachers of North Carolina. 

Before addressing himself to the teachers Dr. 
Smith, at the instance of President Foust, spoke to 
the young ladies of the State Normal College, and ac- 
counts agree that he made the matter look much more 
humane and interesting. One young lady is said to 
have exclaimed, “If I had known mathematics was 
like that, I should have had much more to do with it.” 

In the lecture on “The Origin of Mathematics,’ 
lantern slides were used to effect. The development 
of the symbols for number was traced out. The unique 
calculating machines of the ancients were described 
and illustrated. The speaker claimed that the “puz- 
zle problems” of the ancients were often more prac- 
tical than the so-called modern problems because they 
were better adapted to the child’s development and 
tastes. Numbers of slides were shown giving repre- 
sentative pages of ancient mathematical books, many 
portraits from his large collection and many auto- 
graphs. The humanizing of mathematics was the 
motif of his talk. 


’ 


In discussing his subject, “Deficiencies in Present 
Preparatory Mathematics,” Dr. Smith was both de- 
structive and constructive. He pointed out the unrest 
of the times in which we live and indicated the effect 
of this spirit of unrest upon mathematicians. The 
I. W. W. and the Bolsheviki elements have to be met. 
It is the spirit of true progress to get from them what 
they have of truth, and to correct their error. The 
speaker sketched the different conditions under which 
we work compared with those of a few decades ago. 
One goes to college now to prepare for life, to be a 
farmer, or a banker or a merchant. He goes to any 
school to be a better citizen. The time has past when 
one seeks education merely for a profession or an ap- 
prenticeship. In light of this fact the true spirit of 
mathematical education is not the imparting of so 
much information, but the instilling of the habit of 
exact thought. Dr. Smith insisted that if in a term’s 
work a student learned as a part of himself what it 
meant to prove a thing, it was well spent time, though 
he might not be able to carry out a single proof. 

















One of the main deficiencies in our present work is: 
That this 
was so in particular in the study of definitions, surds, 


we devote too much time to non-essentials. 


divisions by a trinomial, factoring, simultaneous equa- 
tions, problems and simplification of algebraic forms 
Dr. Smith showed in. detail. 
cated was simple and the efficacy of it he drove home 


The remedy he advo- 
to his hearers. It was to spend less time on uselessly 
involved detail, and more time in the simple funda- 
He called for the courage that enables a 
Authors must put things in their 
books in order to get a market for them, but they 
frequently implore in the introduction that the teacher 
omit much of the matter therein. 
distant when the author will have the courage to omit. 
Dr. Smith foresaw in the curricula of the high school 
in future years logarithms, elements of trigonometry, 
a wee bit of analytics and a taste of the calculus. That 


mentals. 
teacher to omit. 


The time is not far 


the proper place for solid geometry is there he insist- 
ed. Definitions should be introduced only as they 
are used and not memorized in a lump. Factoring 
has just two cases that are worth much ado: factoring 
The 
use and importance of graphical work was pointed 
The central 
The main utility of 
algebra comes from the fact that it is mere convenient 


a monomial and the difference of squares form 


out, as was the great value of checks. 
theme of algebra is the formula. 


shorthand and enables one to get other formulas read- 
ily from one. Another value of algebra lies in the fact 
that it throws great light on arithmetic. 

In the round table discussion on the topic, “A 
Proper Approach to Secondary Mathematics,” many 
questions were interchanged. Dr. Smith asked of the 
assembled teachers : 

1. Looking ahead for the far off years what can we 
put into our courses that will more completely meet 
the needs of thosé we teach? 

2. Is a clearing house, a get-together, between the 
teacher in the college and the teacher in the high 
school a practical plan? 

3. What do you think of working into the high 
schools the use of the slide rule and the method of 
logarithms ? 

4. Am I cranky in saying that the formula is the 
central thing in algebra? 

5. Can graph work be made more practical ? 

6. Can we bring home to the young student what 
the function is and show him how this idea permeates 
algebra ? 

7. Is a definite list of what we consider the large 
topics in algebra worth while? 

The following questions were asked Dr. Smith by 
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certain of the teachers present, and the response of 
Dr. Smith to the questions: 

1. How much time should be spent on algebra? 

Ans. Under normal conditions a year and a half. 

2. How would you like to see the high school math. 
curriculum constituted ? 

Ans. The student should have by the close of his 
sixth school year the fandamentals of arithmetic at 
his fingertips. At the beginning of his seventh he 
should learn to apply these to business. The remain- 
der of this year may well be spent with a study of 
intuitive geometry. The eighth year should bring him 
It should be made real to him. 
learn to apply it to the more complicated problems of 


algebra. He should 


business, banking, investments, etc. In the ninth year 
he should take up formal algebra and demonstrative 


geometry. He should learn what it means to say “I 


” 


have proved this thing.” In the tenth year the more 
subtle things in algebra may be brought in. It is 
here he should have a taste of trigonometry. If he 
likes mathematics it is here he should be encouraged 
If not, he should be allowed to stop. 

3. Do you favor the “Fusion” method in teaching 
mathematics ? 


to go on. 


Ans. I favor the fusion as outlined in my answer 
to question 2, but you can sooner mix soil and water 
than you can alegbra and demonstrative geometry. 

4. Where should solid geometry be taught? 

Ans. In the high schools, by all means. 

5. Where the incommensurable cases in geometry ? 

Ans. In the college. 

6. Would you take up in algebra only those form- 
ulas whose derivative the student knows? 

Ans. I should begin with those, but formulas from 
physics, etc., may be introduced to effect though the 
student may not know the physical basis. 

7. What is the place of the problem in algebra? 

Ans. The problem is not the central thing, nor is 
the machinery of algebra. 
tween a golden mean. 

8. Should the cube root be taught in algebra? 

Ans. It is of interest now historically. 

The presence of Dr. Smith and his words, the con- 
tact with him for these few hours, was an uplift to 
those who heard him. They felt that what he said was 
vital. His words cannot be without a distinct con- 
structive effect upon education in North Carolina.— 
J. W. LAs.ey, Jr. 


There is somewhere in be- 





The greatest and most difficult problem to which 
man can devote himself is the problem of education.— 
IMMANUEL Kant. 





BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


A. F. WEST, Eprrep sy. VALvE oF THE CLAssICcs. 
Princeton University Press, 1917. $1.50. 

Last June a notable conference on classical studies 
in liberal education was held at Princeton University 
for the purpose of discovering and recording the opin- 
ions of successful men in various walks of life con- 
cerning the value of the classics in our scheme of 
education. The invitation to the conference met with 
a hearty response from men in public life, in business, 
in journalism, in schools and colleges, in the ministry, 
in law, in medicine, in engineering, in physical and nat- 
ural sciences, in modern literature, in political and so- 
cial sciences, and in fine arts. Only one group of men 





teachérs 
of the classics. Other persons, both in this country 
and in Europe, interested in the undertaking but pre- 
vented from attending, sent letters setting forth their 
views on the subject. 


was purposely excluded from the program 


This volume gathers together the results of this 
very interesting and timely conference. The editor, a 
vigorous and aggressive fighter for the retention of 
the classics in our curriculum, supplies an excellent 
introduction explaining the plan and purposes of the 
conference, summarizing its results, and presenting in 
forceful argument the case for classical studies. 
Part II contains the addresses delivered at the confer- 
ence, followed, in Part III, by brief statements by dis- 
tinguished representatives of all the learned profes- 
sions. Part IV deals effectively with the statistics 
which have lately been so absurdly misused by the vio- 
lent opponents of the classics as to lead to general mis- 
understanding of the facts involved. The volume is 
completely indexed according to contributors and 
topics. 

The book is a valuable addition to the rapidly grow- 
ing number of works devoted to the defense of the 
classics. Its value is two-fold. On the one hand, the 
plan of the conference answers convincingly the oft 
repeated charge that the only defenders of the classics 
are those who make their bread and butter by teach- 
ing them. Such persons were not asked to give their 
views. The opinions expressly sought were those of 
men who have nothing material whatever to gain or 
lose by their advocacy but who desire only the best in 
education. They place themselves on record as being 
convinced from their own experience that the classics 
are an essential part of what is best in education. The 
further widespread misconception that scientific men 
are hostile to training in the classics is also demolished 
by the list of distinguished men who speak in their 
favor. 


On the other hand, the absurdity is recognized of 
seeking to prove “the use of studying Latin and 
Greek” on a basis of material gain—a style of proof 
which would be equally absurd for any other depart- 
ment of learning which does not train directly for the 
earning of money, but which seems to be expected 
from advocates of the classics. The value of such 
study can be demonstrated only by those who have 
known its benefits. They, and they only, can tell us 
whether and how it has been worth while in their own 
careers. This sort of evidence is not readily access- 
ible, but here at last is a rare collection of it, being the 
opinions of a large number of men of the highest in- 
tellectual attainments, chosen, not because of their 
known advocacy of such studies, but as representatives 
of the best in all fields of learning. That all of it is 
emphatically in support of the classics is the most 
powerful defense yet put forth. 

Professor West’s statement of the case for the class- 
ics in his introduction is admirable. It is unfortunate 
that such ammunition so rarely hits the enemy for 
whom it is intended. One likes to read what one al- 
ready believes—a principle especially true of those 
who would eliminate all reading that cannot be turned 
into dollars and cents. It is to be hoped that the weight 
of ‘authority possessed by the many contributors to this 
undertaking will persuade to the reading by suck folk 
of what they do not already believe. If so, their 
theories are likely to undergo modification —Grorcr 


Howe. W WW 
ELIOT, CHARLES W. Latin anp TuE A. B. De- 

GREE. Occasional Papers No. 5 of the Publica- 

tions of the General Education Board, 61 Broad- 

way, New York. Free Distribution. 

In this paper Dr. Eliot considers “the expediency 
of continuing to require some knowledge of Latin on 
the part of all candidates for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts,” and proposes the abolishment of such re- 
quirements. 

Seventy-six leading American colleges and univer- 
sities are divided into five groups, based on their re- 
quirements in respect to Latin before and after en- 
trance. This grouping shows “that, so far as the col- 
lege course in preparation for the degree of bachelor 
of arts is concerned, Latin has already disappeared 
as a requirement for that degree in a decided majority 
of the institutions included in the lists, and that over 
half of the institutions whose practices have been ex- 
amined make no demand on the secondary schools of 
the country that they teach Latin.” The study shows 
further “that most of the state universities require no 
Latin of candidates for the degree of bachelor of 
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And again it is shown that “it is, in general, 


arts.” 


the endowed colleges which are persisting in the re- 
quirement of Latin. The universities bearing a state 
name which retain a Latin requirement, either for ad- 
misson or in college, are with one exception univer- 
sities in southern states.” 

An appendix in great detail presents “Latin and 
Greek Requirements of Seventy-six Colleges and Uni- 
versities,” the “Number and Percentage of Students 
Electing Latin in the Freshman Year in Institutions 
Requiring Latin for Entrance,” and the “Number and 
Percentage of Students Offering Latin for Entrance 
and Electing Latin in the Freshman Year in Institu- 
tions Requiring no Latin for Entrance or in College.” 

The situation as regards Latin has, of course, been 
known in a general way for some time. Since this 
pamphlet now presents definite information statistic- 
ally and in detail, it should prove very useful to those 
interested in this problem. 

In his discussion Dr. Eliot urges ‘hat, since so many 
schools are giving up Latin, the tuniversities, to keep 
in close touch with the schecis, should give up their 
requirements. He adds “behind this immediate rea- 
son for dropping Latin reguirements, however, lies an 
increasing sense of their inexpediency in a democracy 
which wishes to have secondary and higher education 
And 
the 
changed schools to the changed colleges, there should 


as accessible as possible to all competent youth.” 
in another place: “In urder to accommodate 
be more options in the terms of admission to colleges, 
and no requirements within the colleges themselves of 
the traditional subjects—Latin, Greek, mathematics, 
and elementary history and philosophy.” As is here 
made clear the problem is not one which concerns 
Latin requirements only, but one which has to do with 
the whole matter of definitely required subjects and 
electives. The problem is not given adequate treat- 
ment in this pamphlet. 

On page 19 Dr. Eliot states, “Many parents and edu- 
cational administrators think that the new subjects and 
teachers ought to have a free opportunity to prove this 
contention (of the equal educational value of modern 
languages, English, the sciences, and history compared 
with Latin). That is all the proposal to abolish the 
requirement of Latin for the degree of bachelor of 
arts really means.” Can not a fair opportunity be 
given without abolishing the Latin? One must doubt 
the wisdom of a proposal to abolish any required sub- 
ject, which has not yet been proved wholly without 
value, for any contention or experiment no matter 
how promising the outlook. And particularly so in 
the light of Dr. Eliot’s own words on page 12, “Noth- 


ing but long experience can fully demonstrate that the 


new subjects and the new methods are capable of pro- 
ducing as powerful and serviceable men and women 
as have developed during the regime of the old sub- 
jects and methods.” 

Dr. Eliot does not favor giving up Latin entirely, 
but states that it should “unquestionably be retained 
as an elective college subject, and should be accessible 
to the pupil in all well-endowed and well-supported 
secondary schools, public or private.” And yet after 
this statement, strangely enough, there is an argu- 
ment, almost a tirade, against Latin, Greek, and all 
therewith connected. Pages 13 to 16 contain amazing 
statements on Athenian and Roman governments, law, 
and literature, and the value of studyig them. 

Dr. Eliot points to certain serious faults in the Ath- 
enian government, and certainly that democracy had 
its faults; but that can not take away all value from 
the study of it. It offers an almost unique case of ab- 
solute democracy, of direct rule by the citizens. It 
fostered a civilization which produced an Aeschylus, a 
Plato, and the Parthenon. Its faults as well as its 
successes still have their lesson for later generations. 

Again it is stated that “for any student of govern- 
mental organization the British Empire is a better sub- 
ject of study than the Roman.” In favor of the Brit- 
ish Empire it is urged that it is larger, its success more 
striking (an uncertain claim) and its durability greater 
(a queston for the future to decide). Suppose that 
these statements are true, it still remains that the Ro- 
man government and civilization are the basis of mod- 
ern civilization, and for that reason alone their study 
will always have a peculiar value. But why choose 
between the two as topics for study? Both are im- 
portant. 

Again is it necessary to depreciate the value of 
Greek and Roman literature in order to favor the 
study of English literature? Granted that English lit- 
erature is “richer, more various, and ampler in re- 


’ 


spect to both form and substance,” is that any argu- 
ment against the study of those literatures which 
have prof undly influenced the literature of all Eu- 
rope? 

There is practically no discussion of the positive 
value of Latin language study, although to that study 


particularly objection is made——G. A. HArrer. 
Ch OY 
WHITSETT, WILLIAM THORNTON. Saser 
AND Sonc: A Book oF PogeMs. Whitsett Insti- 
tute, Publishers, Whitsett, N. C. 1917. Pp. 156. 


Price, $1.25. 


In this volume of verse the President of Whitsett 
Institute, well known to North Carolinians as one of 





the leading teachers of the State, reveals himself as a 
poet of no mean order. Already his book has at- 
tracted the attention of a number of America’s fore- 
most authors and critics and by them it has been ac- 
corded high praise. It is easily one of the two or 
three most worthy poetic productions by North Caro- 
lina authors that have appeared since the publication 
ef McNeill’s Songs Merry and Sad which came out 
in 1906. There is a variety of theme and meter coupled 
with a beauty of expression showing versatility not 
usually found in the common run of present day Am- 
erican poets. 

The chief poem is An Ode to Expression. It opens 
with these excellent lines: 


In all our earth there is no finer joy 

Than when rare concept stands outlimned entire 
In final loveliness. Temple and toy 

Alike delight as they fill man’s desire. 

The ecstatic day 

The rapt ceramic artist turns his clay 

To some ethereal, amphoral way 

Of dream that burns his brain as he his wares, 
Stands consecrate forever; for it shares 

The immortality which clings to all 

Supremest things which holds the race in thrall. 


* “ « * * * ~ * * 


In The Soul of the Sea fine skill is shown in the 
handling of a difficult meter and there is a musical 
swing not unlike that of Poe. I quote the first of th> 
seventeen stanzas: 

The swimmer is swept by the tides 
Which caress him as onward he glides, 
So, yielding, | swim in the sunlight which God of His goodness 
provides ; 
I reach to the wave with its roll, 

_ Conceding its constant control, 

And sharing its movement majestic I speed to my ultimate 
goal. 


. * . * * * x + * 


Other selections taken at random illustrate further 
the yariety of theme and form: 
Bos Wuite! WuHeat’s Ripe! 
When May’s sweet flowers, and happy hours, 
Have melted into June; 
And o’er the hills the farmer trills 
His happy harvest tune; 
Then pure and clear, and sweet, we hear: 
“Bob White, wheat’s ripe! 
Bob White, wheat’s ripe!” 
* - . ” = * * > * 
THe Martyr’s Girt 
The roads that lead the races on 
- Are marked by martyrs’ ‘fires ; 
And in the ages that are gone 
Oft-times the funeral pyres 
Send out their flames, a living blaze, 
To light the world from error, 
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To glorify all coming days, 
And free man’s mind from terror. 
* - * . * 7 * ~ * 
NOVEMBER 
The burst of bud and bloom has fled 
And every weed is stark and dry, 
A cloth of gold now decks the bed 
Where soon pale Autumn’s corse must lie. 
The brook in paths of brown slow creeps 
To pools that feel the coming chill; 
The shifting, leaden cloud now weeps, 
Then creeps behind the barren hill. 
~ ad 7 a * 7 * * ~ 
Dr. Whitsett has produced a worthy piece of work 
that is quite deserving of the recognition it is receiving 
in high places—N. W. W. 


OY Oe 
DAVENPORT, E. Epucation ror Erricrency, 196 

pages. D.C. Heath & Co., 1909, 1914. 

In view of the ever increasing interest of teachers 
in agricultural and industrial education it is well, per- 
haps, to call the attention of teachers once more to 
this general treatise of the field of vocational educa- 
tion. 

The book is an earnest plea for the necessity of pro- 
viding an education suited to the needs of all the 
children of all the people. Many of the points con- 
cerning a more general diffusion of educational privi- 
lege have been realized since the book was originally 
published. Many more remain to be realized. 

Teachers of agriculture in both the elementary and 
high schools will find in the last seventy-five pages of 
the book a deal of suggestive and stimulating ma- 


terial—L. A. W. 
We) Oe 
POOL, BETTIE FRESHWATER. America’s 
BATTLE Cry AND OTHER New War Soncs. Pub- 
lished by the Author, Elizabeth City, N.C. 1918. 
Pp. 20. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a booklet of twelve patriotic lyrics written 
to old familiar tunes and dedicated to our American 
soldiers. “Its purpose,” in the words of the preface, 
“is to cheer them, stimulate patriotism, and arouse 
buoyant hopes of victory.” The twelve lyrics are: 
“America’s Battle Cry,” “The Call- Has Come,” “It’s 
Too Late, Kaiser Bill,” “Rally Round the Flag, Boys,” 
“Don’t Call Me a Slacker,” “Hindenburg and Kaiser 
Bill,” “American Camp Song,” “Hang Up His Scep- 
ter and His Crown,” “Goodbye, Kathleen,” “Whisper 


the Prayer That I Learned at Your Knee,” “The 
Soldier’s Message,” and “O, My Country, ’Tis for 
Thee.” The songs are full of patriotic fervor and 
military spirit. It is the hope of the author that the 
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book will be used to a large extent in the high schools 
and colleges, as well as in the camps.—N. W. W. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTES AND 
COMMENTS 


TEACHING AGRICULTURE 
The North Carolina State Department of Public In- 
struction has recently published for free distribution 
a most interesting and stimulating bulletin on the 
teaching of agriculture under the title “Making Les- 


Field Shambaugh. 

The bulletin is based on the adopted textbook, “Ag- 
riculture for Beginners,” but the best part of it is writ- 
Mrs. 


Straight out of her experience with the vision of open 


ten in Shambaugh’s introductory remarks. 
country and sleek cattle, clear skies and growing fields 
the author makes one see all anew the beauty of the 
country with utter disregard for its discomforts. 

Ten illustrative lessons are presented from a random 
sampling of the book here and there. The ideas pre- 
sented in these illustrative lessons are live with sug- 
gestion to the wide-awake teacher and cannot be other 
With 


such a bulletin at hand together with thoughtful prep- 


than stimulating to even the hearer of classes. 


aration of lessons in the light of the suggestions of- 
fered in it the lessons in agriculture can surely be made 
to count. 

By the way, “Mrs.” Shambaugh is or was,—per- 
haps still is, “Miss” Jessie Field —L. A. W. 


OW 
CARING FOR HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 

In the October number of Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision Supt. G. W. Gaylor, of Canton, 
[ll., tells of a plan which vitally concerns the welfare 
of high school girls which plan is now used in the high 
school at Canton. In a word it is the employment of 
a dean of girls in the high school. 

The duties of such an office fall into a few very 
distinct lines. She cares for girls who are taken sick 
at school or who need some special attention. A special 
room, of course, is provided where such services can 
best be rendered. Several times during the year she 
holds private conferences with the girls to discuss mat- 
ters of health, dress, morals, sex hygiene, and such 
other matters as cannot be handled in a public way 
by the principal or other members of the teaching staff. 

Parents and friends of the girls are both highly 
appreciative of and in thorough sympathy with the 
idea. As a disciplinary device the principal has found 
it exceedingly valuable. Not only has it increased the 
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regularity of attendance among the girls and reduced 
loudness of talk and rudeness of manner among them 
to a minimum, but the plan has resulted in raising the 
whole moral tone of the school among both boys and 


girls—L. A. W. 
THE SOCIAL EFFICIENCY THEORY 
So much stress on the aim of education as the at- 


- 


tainment of social efficiency for the individual pupil 
has had its result on the frame of mind in which teach- 
ers and supervisors have approached the problem of 
making syllabi for the subjects taught in the classroom. 

The November number of Schoo! Review carried an 
article on “Socialized English” to which reference has 
already been made in THE JouRNAL. The December 
number of School Review carries two articles on so- 
cialized subject-matter. W.H. Hathaway has one on 
“A Course”in Socialized High School Civics.” Fred 
W. Trauer has another on “Socializing the Study of 
History.” 

Both articles deal with the treatment of the sub- 
ject as social factors in the building of character as 
well as in giving information of social importance. 
Modern, present-day problems of society are handled 
in a way to make the study of civics and history vital 
to the every day happenings in a twentieth century 
community. 

Just now when so much emphasis is being placed on 
national and international interests it is of great im- 
portance that school children get a more than local or 
These articles 
suggest ways and means of introducing such a view- 
point in the teaching of these subjects.—L. A. W. 


DY WY Ql 
THE QUANTITATIVE LITERATURE ON EDUCATION 
Scarcely a 


sectional viewpoint of political events. 


week passes but some new article, 
bulletin, pamphlet or book appears dealing with some 
phase of quantitative studies in education. School men 
find it next to impossible to keep up with all this liter- 
ature and to know anywhere near all that is going on 
in this field of educational endeavor. Necessity com- 
pels us to select a field of interest and'try to follow that 
field -with care at the same time keeping in touch so 
far as possible with the more general quantitative 
studies. 

In order to aid school men in their efforts to keep 
in touch with this literature H. O. Rugg publishes in 
the December number of School Review a bibliogra- 
phy of sources from which to determine the articles 
and books necessary to keep in touch with such studies. 
In addition there is a list of textbooks on education, 


each of which contains bibliographic material of a non- 
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quantitative nature, included to make available all 
phases of educational literature. 

It is interesting to note the extent to which depart- 
ments of educational research in city school systems 
and in normal schools, universities, and boards of ed- 
ucation are being established. This is distinctly the 
immediate movement in education and points decidedly 
toward a scientific approach to the study of school 
problems.—L. A. W. 


Wy 
THE NEW YEAR-BOOK 

One year ago there appeared for the first time the 
North Carolina Club Year-Book, a number of the 
University Record devoted to facts and figures about 
North Carolina, social and economic. Within an in- 
credibly short time the entire edition was exhausted, 
the bulletin going to every nook and cranny of the 
Old North State and to a great number of commun- 
ities in nearly ever other state in the Union. 

Extension Series No. 23, just from the press, is the 
North Carolina Club Year-Book for the college year 
1916-17 dealing with Wealth and Welfare in North 
Carolina. Like the bulletin of last year it is filled 
with facts, not fancies, about North Carolina progress 
and prosperity. 

Perhaps no better idea of the exact nature of the 
material therein can be given than by quoting from 
the Foreword. “The inquiries of the’ year were: 
(1) What are the sources of primary wealth in North 
Carolina? (2) How much wealth, total and per 
capita, have we been able to accumulate in the two 
and half centuries of our history, and what are the 
forms of it? (3) What business uses are we making 
of our wealth? (4) What are the civic and social uses 
of wealth in the State? (5) How does North Caro- 
lina rank in these particulars among the States of the 
Union ?” 

The following sentences are samples of the facts 
about ourselves culled at random from the bulletin. 
“As a matter of fact it now costs more to keep our 
motor cars going than it does to keep the machinery 
of state government going in North Carolina” (pp. 86 
and 87). From the table on p. 118 it appears that 
North Carolina expended in 1913-14 the sum of $2.16 
per capita to support public schools and ranked 44th 
among the States of the Union in this respect. Georgia, 
South Carolina, Alabama, and Mississippi alone ex- 
Again, “The counties with efficient 
school superintendents are the counties that make the 
best showing in public education in North Carolina” 
(p. 122). 

If anyone is interested to examine this bulletin and 


pended less. 


to learn about North Carolina wealth and welfare a 
copy of the bulletin will be sent free upon request to 
the Bureau of Extension or to the editors of THe 
JournaL. The high schools may well make use of it 
as a supplementary text in civics and in history. Cer- 
tainly North Carolina high school children and teach- 
ers should know no less about their home state than 
is contained in this bulletin—L. A. W. 
OY OY 
LOCAL STUDY-CLUBS 

The title of this bulletin is Local Study-Clubs: Es- 
says at Democracy. The chapters are (1) What Such 
Clubs Are—ideals, plans, purposes, methods, and de- 
tails of work; (2) Vitalizing County History; (3) 
Vitalizing School Activities; (4) Home-State Studies 
at the University; (5) Studies in County Government 
and County Affairs; (6) A Local Tax-List Study; 
(7) Property Values and Taxes in Randolph; (8) 
Our Fee and Salary Systems in North Carolina; (9) 
The Schools and the Nation-at-War, (a) The Teach- 
er’s Chance to Serve the Flag, (b) University War 
Lectures, and (c) University War-Leaflets. 

If you want this bulletin drop us a postcard at once. 
It will be sent without charge to anybody that applies 
for it within the state, and for 25 cents a copy to any- 
body outside the state.—E. C. B. 


CO) 
DEMOCRACY AT SCHOOL 

Eight of the social science associations of the United 
States were in session in close affiliation in Philadel- 
phia during the Christmas holidays. 

Everywhere it came out in the discussions, says 
Deardorff in The Survey, that civic and political edu- 
cation for the mass of people is the sine qua non of the 
democracy to which the United States is now com- 
mitted, and that this education is to be socio-economic 
rather than historico-juridical. 

And so it appears that our doctrinaires have at last 
come to realize a fundamental necessity in our devel- 
oping democracy. We do not mean to be impertinent 
when we say that the State and County Clubs at the 
University got there first. 

For three years they have been hard at work on the 
assumption that effective citizenship is based on first- 
hand acquaintance with the economic and social prob- 
lems of the home county and the home state, and on 
competent interpretation of nearby puzzles in the light 
of world-wide conditions and universal laws of life 
and business. The club schedules and year-books tell 
in detail the story of their efforts to prepare for in- 


telligent and effective citizenship. They have been 


trying to escape the “economic illiteracy” that Mr. 
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Vanderlip says America is afflicted with. And they 
have been going at this difficult task right-end-fore- 
most, as the Georgia crackers say. 
LOCAL ESSAYS AT DEMOCRACY 

What these University students have been doing 
here in their club studies these last ‘three years is ex- 
actly what similar clubs ought to be doing in every 
county and community in the state. Which is to say, 
Local Study-Clubs composed of sturdy, public-spirited 
people ought to be working at the local problems of 
This is the 
suggestion of R. D. W. Connor, our state historian; 
but since we threshed out this idea in his office some 


business and life in a hundred counties. 


months ago, the suggestion has come from a score or 
more of other devoted citizens of North Carolina. 

And so the Bureau of Extension of the University 
has published a bulletin of 70 pages showing in detail 
(1) What Local Study-Clubs are, (2) The plans and 
methods of organization, and (3) The range and va- 
riety of local problems that challenge mastery and con- 
structive effort. Three typical club studies are offered 
in illustration. 

This bulletin makes it easily possible for alert peo- 
ple in any community to bunch-up for self-tuition in 


> < -@ 





essential democratic concerns. 


Ws GY We 
THE LIBERTY BOND CAMPAIGN IN THE 
WAKE COUNTY SCHOOLS 

The Wake County Schools and the Wake County 
teachers have been taking a lively interest in public 
affairs during the fall and winter ard have responded 
cheerfully to the numerous war demands which are 
being made on them. Perhaps the most conspicuous 
example of their patriotism and their eagerness to 
serve the government appeared in their ready response 
to the appeal of the county superintendent in October 
to help him place a Liberty Bond in every school in 
the county, the bond to be paid for by the children, 
and to become the property of the school district. 

The campaign was launched by Superintendent Ed- 
gar W. Knight, who enlisted the assistance of the Ral- 
eigh Rotary Club, which is always ready to encourage 
and support every good movement. The teachers and 
the school communities were acquainted with the plan 
of campaign by letters in which the various details 
were made clear. The request was made that at every 
school house a community gathering be held on the 
afternoon of Friday, October 26, when the purpose 
The chil- 
dren were asked to bring* their pennies and nickles 
with which to make the initial payment on a Liberty 
Sond. 


and needs of the war would be discussed. 


At noon, on October 26, thirteen automobile parties, 
composed principally of Raleigh Rotarians and other 
friends of education, left the court house and made a 
thorough campaign through the county. Each party 
contained a captain, a speaker, and a bond seller. The 
captain had minute instructions concerning routes and 
Each 
route contained from three to five schools and at each 


the schools at which his party was to speak. 


school there was a community gathering at a specified 
time. 

The result was remarkable. The parties returned 
at five o’clock in the afternoon, having placed one or 
more bonds in practically every school in the county 
open at that time. On account of a misunderstanding, 
one school failed to purchase at that time, but the 
following week it placed itself on the “honor roll.” 
One-teacher fifty-dollar bonds, 
two-teacher schools one hundred-dollar bonds, three- 


schools purchased 
teacher schools one hundred-and-fifty-dollar bonds, 
and so on, according to the size of the school. All 
told, nearly twenty-five thousand dollars worth of 
Liberty Bonds were sold as a result of this campaign 
in the schools. 

All 
schools now own Liberty Bonds. 
paying. for them. 


the colored 
Many have finished 


the white schools and some of 
The children make money on Sat- 
urdays, the schools have box parties and entertain- 
ments and whatever money is made in such ways is 
applied in payment of the bonds. 

Not only did the campaign assist in raising some 
money for war purposes, but it has served and still 
Teachers, 
pupils and parents have taken a new interest in the 
causes, purposes, and needs of the war, and the Wake 
County Schools are lending their full strength to aid 
in winning the war.—E. W. K. 


OO 
SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AND THE WAR 
The enrollment in our American public schools 
the current year has been affected by the war, but not 
to the extent of making it less than last year, according 
to figures compiled by the Department of the Interior 
through the Bureau of Education. The reports from 
1,411 cities and 696 counties or districts show close 


serves as a valuable educational agency. 


for 


approximation in increase to the normal amount of 
two and one-half per cent in elementary schools. In 
the high schools, however, the increase is only one- 
fourth of the usual nine and one-half per cent. 

Such increase as there is in high school enrollment 
is caused by the girl students. Fewer boys are en- 
rolled this year in every class in high school except 
the fourth; apparently there is a healthy tendency for 
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boys in the senior year to remain and graduate, a most 
encouraging sign. 

in en- 
but in 


In the city elementary schools the increase 
rollment is actually somewhat above normal ; 
city high schools there is a marked falling off, espec- 
ially among the boys, doubtless largely accounted for 
by the increased necessity for a larger family income. 

Country schools show some gains over last year, 

in elementary and high school enrollment, but 

great as would probably have been the case 

under normal conditions. Rural high schools show 
increases for both boys and girls, despite the war. 

We must strive to keep up the good record and offer 
every possible inducement to boys and girls to the 
end of getting and keeping them in school. We must 
have our young people prepared for the benefits of 
peace when it comes no less than bend our energies 
for the present to win the war. The present emer- 


gency must not blind us to the future needs.—L. A. W. 


CH 
THE HIGH SCHOOL DEBATES 

Three hundred high schools in 93 counties have 
enrolled in the High School Debating Union for a 
state-wide debate this spring on the query, “Resolved, 
That Congress should enact a law providing for the 
compulsory arbitration of industrial disputes. 
the 


indica- 


Preparations are being vigorously made in 
schools for the approaching contest and the 
tions are that this year’s contest will be one of the 
most successful in the history of the Union. 

The 
and the final contest for the Aycock Memorial Cup 
will be held at the University April 11th and 12th. 
The final contest for the Aycock Cup is the leading 
Other 


and 


triangular debates will be held March 29th 


feature of the University’s High School Week. 
the track 
the inter-scholastic tennis tournament. 


features include inter-scholastic meet 
Robeson county leads the State with an enrollment 
of 11 
ar 
SCNOOIS. 
Wake 7 
ments as follows: Davidson, Durham, Gaston, Iredell, 
Pitt, Scotland, 


Wayne, 6 schools each; Bladen, Duplin, Northamp- 


schools. Mecklenburg has an enrollment of 10 
Buncombe has 9, Guilford 8, Alamance and 
each. The following counties have enroll- 


Johnston, Moore, Rowan, Union, 
ton, 5 each; Beaufort, Cabarrus, Chatham, Cleveland, 
Edgecombe, Forsyth, Harnett, 
Haywood, Hyde, Nash, Orange, Randolph, Surry, 
Wilson, 4 each; Avery, Caswell, Catawba, Craven, 
Franklin, Martin, McDowell, Richmond, 
Rockingham, Rutherford, Stanly, Washington, Wilkes, 
3 each; Alexander, Alleghany, Anson, Caldwell, .Car- 
Cumberland, Currituck, 


Granville, Halifax, 


Lincoln, 


Columbus, 


teret, Cherokee, 


Davie, Gates, Henderson, Lee, Lenoir, Montgomery, 
Onslow, Pamlico, Pender, Person, Polk, Sampson, 
Stokes, Swain, Transylvania, Warren, Yadkin, 2 each; 
Ashe, Bertie, Burke, Camden, Chowan, Clay, Dare, 
Graham, Greene, Hoke, Macon, New Hanover, Pas- 
quotank, Perquimans, Tyrrell, Vance, Yancey, 1 each. 


The following counties are not represented at all: 
Brunswick, Hertford, 
Mitchell, Watauga. 


Jackson, Madison, 


THE JOYNER SCHOOL AT EAST CAROLINA 
The East Carolina Teachers’ Training School has 
taken over the Joyner School and is making of it a 
model school for the training of rural teachers. It 


Jones, 


will be operated as a three-teacher school, and has now 
an enrollment of fifty-eight pupils, distributed through 
the seven grades. We extend to East Carolina our 
heartiest congratulations. 

No institution in the State has seen more clearly and 
striven more persistently and intelligently to realize, 
its definite function in the State’s educational system, 
than has the East Carolina Training School. Conscious 
to the full that, in-a State whose population is so 
largely rural, educational progress must ultimately rest 
on the securing of better teaching in the country 
schools, President Wright and his faculty have, as he 
states in the current number of the Training School 
Quarterly, held to the idea that “about 85 per cent of 
its students should teach country children, since about 
85 per cent of our people live in the country, or small 
villages.” 

Dr. McMurry, fresh from an investigation of the 
status of normal schools, told the Department of 
Higher Education at Charlotte that great harm was 
resulting from the growing tendency of teachers’ 
training schools to neglect the problems of elementary 
education and of the country school. The South needs 
more schools like East Carolina, schools which are 
not making this fundamental mistake. Principals and 
superintendents should inform themselves more fully 
of the splendid work that East Carolina is doing.— 


H. W. C. 


Many free countries have lost their liberty, and 
ours may lose hers; but if she shall, be it my proudest 
pleasure, not that I was last to desert, but that I never 
deserted her—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 





What human beings become depends upon the tend- 
encies which are born in them as well as the training 
which is given to them. Nature as well as nurture 
forms human intellect and character —THORNDIKE. 
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